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CHAPTER  I. 

*  Es  wircl  Einem  sauer  gemacht,  das  bischen  Leben 
und  Freiheit.' — Gotz  von  Berlichingen. 

ORSLEY,  ha\^ng  now  quarrelled 
with  every  friend  whom  he 
found  available  for  the  purpose, 
next  discovered  that  the  man  who  rented  half 
his  studio  was  unworthy  the  name  of  artist, 
and  his  so  near  neighbourhood  therefore  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated.  He  turned  him  out 
on  the  shortest  possible  notice,  and  with  no 
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ceremony  whatever.  He  declined  to  argue 
personally  with  him  at  all,  and  in  the 
correspondence  which  followed  he  soon 
j)roved  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the 
unfortunate  painter,  who  had  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  university  education, 
and  had  not  that  supreme  command  of  all 
the  sarcastic  weapons  of  tongue  and  pen 
which  was  one  of  AYorsley's  eminent  cha- 
racteristics. 

The  matter  soon  dropped,  and  so,  less 
happily,  did  the  rent  of  the  studio,  which 
was  a  serious  consideration.  But  Worsley 
scorned  to  think  about  the  miserable 
rent. 

'  I  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  starve 
or  go  to  prison,'  he  said  passionately,  '  than 
countenance  for  a  moment  the  vile  pot-boil- 
ing of  that  despicable  charlatan  !' 

The   excuse  for  his  strong:  lanofuasfe  is 
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only  to  be  found  in  his  profound  conviction 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

'  Really/  said  poor  Mrs.  Worsley  when 
the  unwelcome  news  reached  her,  *  we 
thought  nothing  worse  could  come  upon  us, 
now  that  we  have  got  so  low — it  seems  we 
were  mistaken.  Here  is  the  whole  rent  of 
the  studio  on  our  hands  now,  and  for  heaven 
knows  how  long  !' 

' "  Not  wretch  enough  yet !"  as  the  sparrow 
said  to  the  cruel  carter,'  groaned  the  girls. 
'  Our  daring  to  lift  our  heads  seems  always 
to  be  the  signal  for  fresh  disasters.  Could 
utter  ruin  be  worse  than  what  we  endure  ?' 

'  We  are  too  poor  to  be  ruined,'  said  Mrs. 
Worsley,  with  a  faint  and  fleeting  smile.  '  I 
don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  us. 
Your  father  hasn't  sold  a  single  picture  this 
year.' 

'  Let's  eat  dry  bread !'  cried  the  girls,  but 
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was  felt  that  the  saving  effected  would  be 
so  small  that  the  suggestion  lost  much  of 
its  force. 

^  We  only  eat  bread  and  dripping  or 
treacle  as  it  is/  said  the  young  wife  despon- 
dently ;  'if  we  do  have  meat  for  tea  or 
breakfast,  it  is  only  because  it  won't  keep 
till  the  next  meal.' 

'  And  then  it  takes  chutney,'  said  Janet 
gloomily.  '  That  pork  to-night  will  have  to 
go  incognito  if  we  are  to  save  it  at  all,  and 
that  adds  again  to  the  expense.' 

The  three  sat  in  mournful  silence,  feeling 
that  further  retrenchments  were  imperative, 
but  totally  unable  to  discover  where  they 
could  be  brought  to  bear. 

A  few  days  later,  while  they  were  still 
sunk  in  gloom,  and  daily  curtailing  some 
infinitesimal  expenditure  in  such  things  as 
food,    fire-lighting,    coals,  candles,    and    so 
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forth,  albeit  desperately  aware  that  their 
utmost  efforts  were  but  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  their  debts,  past,  present,  and 
future,  there  came  a  second  letter  from 
Worsley. 

It  seemed  absolutely  providential,  he 
wrote,  that  the  sleeping-room  of  his  late 
tenant  was  vacant  at  this  moment.  He  had 
received,  through  a  certain  Mr.  Lewis 
Romilly  (who  said,  by-the-bye,  that  he  had 
met  Ella  at  Dray  cote  House),  an  order  from 
some  munificent  patron  of  art  to  paint  him 
a  picture  for  his  modern  collection.  The 
only  stipulation  was  that  the  subject  was  to 
be  classical. 

"Worsley  wrote  in  his  happiest  and  most 
enthusiastic  manner ;  he  was  determined 
that  the  picture  should  be  the  best  effort  of 
his  genius  ;  he  had  chosen  his  subject,  seen 
the  whole  thing  with  the  prophetic  eye  of 
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his  mind  J  made  his  preliminary  sketches, 
talked  it  all  over  with  Mr.  Romilly  (who, 
he  soon  saw,  was  one  in  a  thousand  in  the 
matter  of  taste  and  judgment);  and  he  now 
wished  Ella  to  lose  no  time,  but  come  at 
once  up  to  London  to  sit  for  the  picture. 
Their  fortune  was  made,  he  added  5  and 
hadn't  he  always  said  that  the  world  would 
come  to  his  way  of  thinking  sooner  or  later 
if  only  he  held  his  ground  ?  The  letter 
ended  with  directions  for  one  or  two  in- 
sulting letters  which  he  wished  his  wife  or 
Janet  to  write  to  their  landlord  about  the 
state  of  the  entrance-gates,  and  to  their 
grocer  for  daring  to  add  interest  to  his 
unpaid  bill. 

He  seldom  wrote  these  letters  now  with 
his  own  hand,  but  got  one  of  his  family  to 
do  it,  merely  indicating  the  kind  of  smart 
or  '  nasty '  thing  he  would  like  said. 
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'  The  entrance  -  gates,'  said  Janet  ^vith 
alacrity,  taking  a  pencil  and  an  envelope- 
back.  '  I  know  exactly  what  to  say : 
"  Sir, — Some  three  years  ago  you  agreed  to 
make  good  my  entrance-gates  and  gate-posts^ ^ 
(I  shall  underlhie  that,'  Janet  said,  '  because 
he  tried  to  get  out  of  doing  the  posts), 
"which  even  at  that  time  were  in  so  advanced 
a  state  of  disrepair,  that  one's  life  was 
scarcely  safe  on  attempting  to  effect  an 
entrance.  The  public,  aware  of  the  danger, 
and  wisely  avoiding  it,  have  now  made  a 
thoroughfare  through  my  ornamental  fence 
and  flower-garden.  The  gates,  in  spite  of 
the  coat  of  paint  which  you  applied  last 
autumn  — -  apparently  under  the  singular 
and  touching  delusion  that  it  would  renew 
the  rotten  wood — now  only  hold  together 
by  the  lock,  and  unless  you  have  a  more 
potent  kind  of  paint  than  any  with  which 
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I  am  as  yet  acquainted,  or  are  willing  to 
engage  and  pay  for  the  services  of  three 
men  and  a  boy  to  support  the  gates  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  safety,  it  appears  that 
the  fulfilment  of  your  engagement  can 
hardly  be  longer  deferred."  What  do  you 
say  to  that  ?'  cried  Janet  triumphantly. 

'  It  ought  to  pierce  his  hide,'  said  Ella. 

'  But  will  it  reach  his  purse  7  suggested 
Mrs.  Worsley ;  '  I  hardly  think  we  ought — 
wouldn't  a  mild  course ' 

'  Oh !  perish  mild  courses  !'  cried  the 
girls,  delighted  with  the  note,  and  utterly 
unwilling  to  waste  so  charming  an  oppor- 
tunity ;  'we'll  send  it,  and  perhaps  he'll 
come  around  to-morrow  in  a  great  rage, 
and  we'll  let  out  Hardigras,  and  see  him 
run.' 

'  Hoo — roar  !'  shouted  Jack,  stamping 
his  big  boots  in  a  fury  of  delight,  '  and  then 
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won't  he  wish  the  gates  would  open  a  little 
quicker  !' 

Mrs.  Worsley  gave  way,  as  she  generally 
did,  not  because  she  was  con\T.nced,  but 
because  the  consciousness  of  being  the  step- 
mother always  palsied  her  will  in  any 
conflict  of  opinion  between  herself  and  the 
girls.  If  a  grain  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
common  prudence  lurked  anywhere  beneath 
the  dilapidated  roof  of  that  poor  little  house 
it  was  in  Mrs.  Worsley's  head,  and  almost 
the  only  purpose  it  served  seemed  to  be  to 
create  a  little  soreness  and  discord  in  the 
family  councils,  and  to  make  her  a  more 
unhappy  because  more  critical  spectator  of 
the  violent  com^ses  of  her  husband  and  his 
ardent  disciples  Ella  and  Janet.  Her  great 
aim  was  to  avoid  jars  and  quarrels,  and  if 
to  escape  the  ready  blame  of  the  censorious 
world  was  too  much  to  hope,  at  least  she 
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tried  never  to  deserve  it.  It  was  in  the 
inherent  irony  of  circumstances  that  she, 
the  neutral,  the  unoffending,  the  long- 
suffering,  the  peaceful  counsellor,  should 
always  be  the  one  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to 
interview  the  majority  of  outraged  creditors, 
the  insulted  landlord,  the  infuriated  and 
opprobrious  farmers  whose  fields  had  been 
laid  waste  by  the  mastiffs  and  devoured  by 
the  fowls,  who  all  called  from  time  to  time 
to  ask  for  explanations,  money,  and  satis- 
faction. It  was  only  under  the  direst 
pressure  that  Worsley,  when  he  happened 
to  be  at  home,  could  be  got  to  face  the 
spectres  he  had  rashly  evoked.  He  would 
retire  to  his  study  and  declare  that  he  could 
not  be  disturbed, 

'  But  he  knows  you  are  here,'  the  wife 
would  say  urgently,  '  and  he  insists  on 
seeing  you.' 
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'  What  am  I  to  say  ?'  Worsley  would 
demand,  laying  down  his  pen  and  looking 
as  if  the  approaching  contamination  would 
be  his  death-blow.  '  You  will  do  it  so  much 
better,  dear,  than  I  shall' — this  with  un- 
wonted playful  tenderness  ;  '  I  shall  get  hot 
and  make  matters  worse.' 

This  suggestion  was  never  without  force, 
for  Worsley  seldom  propitiated  '  the  grasping 
scoundrels '  who  took  upon  themselves  to 
be  his  creditors,  and  they  generally  retired, 
after  a  stormy  interview,  with  loud  threats 
of  county -courting  the  impracticable  artist 
whose  views  were  so  irreconcilable  with 
their  own  ;  and  Worsley,  harassed,  out  of 
temper,  and  disgusted  with  the  brutahty  of 
life,  would  lie  back  in  his  chair  and  ask  to 
be  restored  with  port  wine  or  coffee. 

'  It  is  simpler  to  do  it  myself,'  Mrs. 
Worsley  would  say  when  the  next  plaintiff 
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appeared.  '  Hold  the  baby  !'  and  the  brave, 
patient  woman  went  off  to  confront  and 
pacify  another  importunate  applicant,  going 
over  the  old  excuses,  making  the  old 
promises,  or  the  old  petition  for  a  little 
longer  grace,  and  very  seldom  paying 
anything. 

*  Well,'  said  Ella,  when  their  emotion 
over  the  composition  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Brand,  the  landlord,  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, '  and  so  I'm  to  go  up  to  London  ? 
It's  too  late  to-day,  but  I'll  go  to-morrow.' 

'  Do  you  want  Smart's  cart  ?'  asked 
Jack.  'If  so,  I'll  order  it  when  I  go  for 
the  milk.' 

'  ISTo,  I  can  carry  all  I  shall  Avant,'  replied 
Ella.  '  I  shall  walk,  and  save  the  half- 
crown.  I'm  leaving  you  all  in  the  lurch 
again ;  but  this  time  it  is  in  the  good 
cause.' 
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*  I  don't  envy  you  yoiu^  enforced 
idleness,'  said   Janet;   'it  will   be   awfully 

duu; 

Ella  coloured,  and  said  nothing;  but 
later  on,  when  they  were  pricking  out 
young  lettuces  together  in  the  garden,  she 
returned  to  the  subject. 

'  Janet,  do  you  think  he  will  come  while 
I  am  there  ?' 

*  Oh  !'  uttered  Janet,  a  new  light  break- 
ing in  upon  her.  '  H'm  !  He  might,  I 
should  think.' 

'  You  know  I'm  not  the  least  in  love 
with  him,'  said  Ella,  bending  very  low  over 
the  dibble  and  garden -line. 

'  Of  course  not,'  said  Janet.  '  You  never 
will  fall  in  love.  You're  not  the  sort. 
But  he  is  in  love  with  you;  there  can't 
be  a  doubt  of  it.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Ella  dubiously.     '  I 
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can't  really  believe  in  anybody's  ever 
carins:  for  me.' 

'  But  Aunt  Alicia  told  you,  or  as  good 
as  told  you  so,'  remarked  Janet. 

'  Yes,  she  did ;  but  I  don't  feel  so  certain 
that  she  knew.  Perhaps  people  only  talk 
that  way,  you  know,'  said  Ella ;  '  besides, 
she  said,  he  was  rough  and  odd,  and  he 
isn't,  Janet.  Everything  he  says  and  does 
is — to  my  mind — exactly  what  a  man 
ought  to  say  and  do.  In  a  whole  crowd 
of  men  you  would  single  him  out  and  say, 
"  There  is  a  man  who  thinks  and  feels ;  there 
is  a  grave,  quiet  face  that  has  some  meaning 
in  it."  Aunt  Alicia  even  insinuated  that  he 
was  plain  and  common-looking — and  you 
know  he  isn't.' 

*  I  suppose  I  saw  him  in  the  woods  that 
day  ?'  said  Janet ;  '  but  I  was  attending  to 
the  coffee,  and  unless   I   saw   him  in  the 
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same  place,  and  in  the  same  clothes,  I 
shouldn't  know  him  again.' 

'  Oh !'  breathed  Ella,  who  knew  every 
characteristic  turn  of  his  head  and  smile  of 
his  lip.  '  Well,  I  forget  what  my  ideal 
used  to  be,  but  he  is  not  like  that.  I  can't 
describe  him — he  is  good-looking,  I  suppose, 
but  it  is  his  expression,  himself  in  fact, 
that  I — ahem  ! — that — that  distinguishes 
him  from  all  the  rest.' 

'  Papa  is  my  ideal  of  what  a  man  should 
be,'  said  Janet. 

*  Oh  !  so  he  is  mine,'  assented  Ella,  ^  in 
most  ways.  I  know  he  is  too  different 
from  other  people ' 

'Everybody  that  is  good  for  anything 
must  be  different  from  other  people,'  inter- 
rupted Janet  ;  '  that  is  exactly  what  I 
admire  so  much  in  him.  He  doesn't 
swerve   one   hair's  -  breadth   from   his  own 
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intentions,  whatever  the  world  may  say 
or  do;  he  just  goes  straight  ahead  at  a 
slashing  pace,  and  anybody  that  gets  in  his 
way  does  it  at  his  peril.' 

Ella  laughed  appreciatively. 

'  Yes  ;  and  then  he  looks  every  inch  a 
man  and  a  gentleman,'  she  said,  '  so  spare 
and  ascetic,  with  his  thin  face,  and  his  dark, 
burning  eyes,  and  his  energetic  ways.  He 
is  so  purposeful.  Half  the  men  I  saw  in 
London  —  half — all  but  two  or  three, 
seemed  unable  to  employ  themselves  ;  they 
loafed,  skimmed  the  papers,  loafed  again, 
strolled,  stood  about,  chaffed  and  smoked, 
and  found  everything  a  bore.' 

"St!  'st!  The  Edens !  The  Edens 
are  coming  in  at  the  gate,'  uttered  Jack 
in  a  hasty,  smothered  tone  as  he  came 
breathless  up  the  garden.  '  They'll  be 
some  time  getting  it  open.     Where's  ma  ?' 
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'  Oh  !  Go  and  find  her,  for  heaven's 
sake  !'  exclaimed  Ella,  as  they  both  rose 
from  kneeling  on  the  damp  mould  and  beat 
the  earth  from  their  dresses.  '  And  ichere 
are  the  children  ?' 

'  Plajdng  on  the  gravel,'  said  Jack, 
making  oiF. 

'  Can't  you  go  to  the  door  ?'  said  Ella, 
running  after  him. 

'  Look  at  me  !'  said  Jack  preposterously, 
turning  himself  about  for  inspection. 
'  Would  you  like  it  ?' 

'  No — oh,  no — I  must  go  !'  groaned 
Ella,  tugging  wildly  at  her  apron-strings, 
which  had  of  course  got  into  a  knot. 

The  next  instant  through  the  open 
kitchen -window  boomed  the  awful  rever- 
berations of  the  knocker  on  the  front-door. 

'  Janet !'  she  cried,  as  she  broke  the 
obstinate   tape  and   flung   the   apron   over 
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the  back  garden-gate,  ^  do  come  in  and  get 
some  tea  ready  while  I  keep  them  at  bay. 
And  beg  mamma  to  come  quick.' 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Worsley  peeped, 
with  the  air  of  a  conspirator  with  justice  on 
his  track,  from  her  bower  casement  above, 
making  wild  gesticulations  of  haste :  '  I'll 
be  as  quick  as  I  can,'  she  said  in  a  loud 
whisper. 

'  The  kitchen  fire's  out,'  announced  Janet, 
who  had  meanwhile  dashed  into  the  kitchen 
and  out  asrain,  her  movements  accelerated 
by  a  second  knock  at  the  front-door.  'It's 
dead  out,  and  nobody  filled  up  the  kettle 
after  washing-up.' 

But  Ella,  after  one  moment's  bewildered 
agony,  had  flown  to  the  drawing-room  to 
reconnoitre,  suddenly  remembering  that 
they  had  been  late  that  morning  and  had 
not  swept  it  out. 
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'  Xo  one  ever  calls  when  it  is  nice/  she 
muttered  to  herself  as  she  rushed  in,  and 
her  eye  detected  all  that  had  been  left  un- 
done for  a  day  or  two.  '  No  help  for  it 
now,  though  !'  she  added  resignedly,  snatch- 
ing up  armfuls  of  stockings,  a  large  sheet 
that  the  little  girls  had  been  turning  sides 
to  middle,  a  pair  of  boots  that  Mrs. 
Worsley  had  left  under  the  sofa,  and  the 
broken  stump  of  Lottie's  wooden  doll,  and 
retreated  with  them  to  the  kitchen  where 
she  flung  them  all  down  on  the  nearest 
chair. 

A  third  knock  brought  her  flurry  to  a 
climax.  With  a  desperate  tug  at  her  kilted 
skirts,  a  hurried  dab  at  her  hair,  and 
a  kick  at  the  crooked  door-mats  as  she 
passed  down  the  little  passage,  Ella  went 
to  the  door,  admitted  the  Yicar's  wife  and 
two  daughters  with  her  best  company  smile, 
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and  ushered  them  into  the  awful  drawing- 
room. 

Then  for  the  first  time  did  she  perceive 
that  one  of  the  children  (let  her  but  catch 
that  one  !)  had  been  playing  with  the 
mustard-pot  on  the  sofa ;  with  extreme 
presence  of  mind  she  flung  a  chair  tidy  over 
the  worst  of  it,  and  calmly  sat  down  on  the 
rest. 

Upstairs  she  could  hear  Mrs.  Worsley 
hurrying  about,  skipping  out  of  her  old 
gown  (which  would  probably  be  found 
afterwards  lying  in  a  ring  on  the  floor), 
pulling  drawers  open,  banging  cupboard- 
doors,  kicking  off  her  shabby  shoes  and 
making  a  tell-tale  commotion  overhead  ; 
and  all  the  time  the  visitors  were  talking- 
Ella's  eyes  took  in,  one  after  another,  the 
horrors  of  her  situation.  The  grate  had 
not  been  touched  since  the  night  before ;  the 
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register  was  thickly  clustered  with  soot, 
and  the  fender  disfigured  with  patches  of 
yellow  rust  where  the  cocoa  had  acci- 
dentally boiled  over ;  cinders  and  small 
coal-grit  were  strewn  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  coal-scuttle  and  even  tramjDled 
into  the  hearth-rug.  Behind  the  door  was 
quite  a  heap  of  flue,  and  at  the  other  side, 
where  what  I  may  call  the  clapping-post 
was  loose,  some  lumps  of  mortar  had 
tumbled  out  of  the  wall,  and  now  lay  on 
the  carpet,  and  under  the  beautiful  old  gold- 
leather  chair  that  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
piano.  The  piano  was  open  and  covered 
with  dust,  and  the  children  had  left  their 
torn  instruction-book  open  there,  and  the 
traces  of  their  grubby  toiUng  little  fingers 
on  all  the  middle  keys.  Above,  on  the  damp, 
discoloured  walls,  under  the  cracked,  dis- 
coloured ceiling,  hung  the  beautiful  Italian 
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pictures  that  lent  a  strange  pathos  and 
wonder  to  the  neglect,  and,  I  won't  say 
the  dirt,  but  the  accumulation  of  matter  in 
the  wrong  place  that  disfigured  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Kapt  Madonnas,  Cupids,  Magdalenes, 
Martyrs,  in  gorgeous  Florentine  frames 
hung  there,  and  Majolica  vases  on  ebony 
brackets  ;  on  the  tables  were  Sorrento  easels 
and  boxes  ;  on  the  bookcases,  ancient 
bronzes,  wonderful  antiques,  and  curiosities 
of  beautiful  workmanship  and  colouring. 
The  contrasts  were  striking. 

Mrs.  Eden  admired  the  pictures,  and  Ella 
told  her  the  names  of  the  masters  who  had 
painted  them. 

'  That  Madonna  with  the  stars  round  her 
head  is  by  Carlo  Maratta — that  is  a  Guido 
Eeni — ^that,  papa  believes,  is  Francia  ;  the 
two  tiny  landscapes  are  Claude.     That  little 
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Madonna  and  sleeping  Child  we  think  is 
Ludovico  Carracci.  Oh  !'  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  '  here  is  mamma  !' 

In  came  Mrs.  Worsley  looking  pretty  as 
she  always  did,  and  neat  as  she  hardly  ever 
did ;  and  Ella  fled  to  get  tea,  which  she  had 
politely  offered  to  the  visitors. 

In  the  kitchen  she  found  Janet  feverishly 
trying  to  boil  the  kettle  which  persisted 
in  remaining  stone-cold,  while  the  newly 
kindled  fire  sometimes  blazed  up  gaily  and 
then  again  died  down,  as  if  tea,  visitors  and 
time  were  alike  things  of  nought. 

*  Beastly  fire  !'  said  the  exasperated  Janet, 
cautiously  building  up  charred  sticks  and 
coals  that  had  begun  to  smoke. 

^  I'll  get  the  tea-things,'  said  Ella  ; 
and  away  she  went  for  the  silver  tray,  the 
antique  repousse  teapot  and  rat-tailed 
spoons,   the  old   Sevres  tea-cups,  and  then 
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cut     some     exquisitely     thin    bread     and 
butter. 

'  I  know  a  dodge,'  said  the  inventive 
Jack,  and  he  disappeared  into  the  pantry 
and  presently  returned  with  the  paraffine  can. 
'  Get  out  of  the  way !'  and  shoving  Janet 
aside,  he  tilted  a  perfect  deluge  of  paraffine 
over  the  meagre  fire.  Instantly  there  was 
a  most  glorious  blaze,  and,  heavens,  what 
an  awful  smell  ! 

*  Never  mind  the  smell,'  said  he  when 
Ella  began  fastidiously  to  sniff  the  odious 
air.  '  I  thought  you  wanted  the  kettle  to 
boil  ?' 

*  It's  beginning  to  sing  already  !'  cried 
Janet,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  boiled  in 
earnest. 

'  At  long  last  !'  uttered  Ella,  as  they 
made  the  tea  and  placed  the  teapot  on 
the  expectant  tray. 
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'  Hark,  I  say  !'  said  Jack,  laying  a  de- 
taining liand  on  his  sister's  arm,  as  she  was 
about  to  lift  it.  They  listened  one  bitter 
moment,  and  then  the  melancholy  truth 
was  only  too  clear.  The  drawing-room 
door  opened,  affable  voices  and  clumping 
boots  j)assed  down  the  passage  and  away. 
The  visitors  were  gone,  the  tea  and  all  the 
beautiful  antiquities  too  late,  the  trouble 
and  the  anxiety  in  vain. 

A  moment's  despondency  ensued,  but 
they  soon  recovered  their  normal  cheer- 
fulness. 

'  Anyhow,  we  will  enjoy  the  tea  now  we 
have  made  it,'  they  said ;  and  down  they  sat 
to  the  consohng  cup,  not  however  before 
Ella  had  convicted  Godfrey  of  spreading 
mustard  on  the  sofa,  made  him  try  the  effect 
on  his  tongue,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  black 
cupboard  to  think  it  over. 
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Afterwards,  fortified  by  the  tea,  they 
sallied  forth  to  see  under  what  aspect  the 
house  and  premises  must  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  eyes  of  their  guests. 

'  Oh  !  Look  here  !'  cried  poor  Mrs. 
Worsley,  arriving  first  at  the  front-door  and 
standing  there  aghast,  and  the  girls  coming 
up  perceived  that  it  was  barricaded  with  a 
broken  cart  on  three  wheels,  one  being  lost, 
and  Sidney's  little  wheelbarrow  crammed 
with  old  meat  cans,  sardine  tins,  broken 
gallipots,  likely-looking  bits  of  iron-hooping, 
a  brick  or  two,  a  wall-eyed  doll,  and  one  of 
Lottie's  socks.  On  the  step  of  the  door  was 
the  inevitable  flower-pot  with  earth  in  it, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  water  from  the  for- 
bidden ditch  at  the  top  of  the  garden,  had 
been  made  into  a  sort  of  amateur  cocoa,  in 
which  a  kitchen  spoon  was  sticking,  the 
superfluous  moisture  trickling  slowly  over 
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the    stone    through     the    bottom     of    the 
pot. 

*  How  did  they  get  in  ?'  asked  Mrs. 
Worsley. 

'  The  children  must  have  done  this  while 
the  Edens  were  here,'  said  Ella,  '  for  I  let 
them  in  myself,  and  the  door  was  certainly 
accessible  then.' 

'  Well,  I  let  them  out/  said  ]\Irs.  Worsley, 
'  but  they  went  first,  and  I  turned  back  at 
the  corner  of  the  passage.  What,  by-the-bye, 
A\'as  that  frightful  smell  of  paraffine  ?  I 
thought  we  should  have  sufi*ocated,  though 
the  Edens  very  kindly  said  they  didn't 
notice  it.' 

'May  they  be  forgiven!'  laughed  Ella. 
'  I  suppose  they  would  say  they  hadn't 
noticed  the  state  of  the  drawing-room.' 

*  Xor  the  greenhouse,  all  littered  with 
earth,    and   the   straw   fi'om    Sutton's    last 
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hamper — I  never  saw  the  place  so  utterly 
unredeemed  by  any  saving  virtue  as  to- 
day  !' 

Poor  Mrs.  Worsley  sighed  heavily,  and 
the  three  went  back  to  their  drudgery. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

*  That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant 
creatures  ;  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage.' 
— King  Hennj  V. 


LLA,  Avhat  are  you  going  to  do  ?' 
asked  Janet  that  same  after- 
noon  at   a   late   hour,   findino; 


Ella  with  a  handkerchief  over  her  head, 
staggering  through  the  kitchen  T^dth  a 
rolled- up  hearthrug  and  two  or  three 
Italian  aprons  and  striped  draperies  out  of 
the  drawing-room. 

'  I'm    going    to    do   that    drawing-room 
before   I'm   an   hour   older/   replied    Ella, 
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flinging  down  her  burden  and  raising  a 
cloud  of  dust.  '  It  is  disgraceful.  I  never 
ought  to  have  left  it — you  know  I  sat  up 
nearly  all  last  night  reading  Motley,  and  of 
course  I  was  late  this  morning.' 

Ella  spoke  like  a  person  who  has  received 
a  severe  mental  shock,  and  Janet's  tone, 
when  she  answered,  revealed  one  of  the 
great  diflerences  between  the  two. 

'  Pooh !'  said  she,  with  a  shrug  ;  '  a  little 
dust,  a  few  cinders — what  difference  does  it 
make?  I  thought  we  decided  to  abandon 
the  attempt  to  become  good  housemaids, 
and  to  go  on  with  our  reading  and  music, 
and  so  on,  at  any  price  ?' 

'  I  dare  say  we  did,'  Ella  answered,  shaking 
the  mats  in  the  yard,  j  ust  outside  the  door, 
while  Janet  mixed  ran -dan  and  water  in  the 
fowl-pail,  '  but  T  see  it  won't  do.' 

'  It   won't    do    as   well    as    if    we   had 
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servants,  of  course,'  said  Janet ;  '  you  can't 
have  everything.' 

'  Then  at  least  let  us  Idc  clean  and 
orderly,'  said  Ella,  with  gloomy  determina- 
tion. '  If  we  can't  keep  our  house  decent, 
what's  the  use  of  our  accomplishments  ?' 

*  Of  course  we  can  keep  it  decent  if  we 
choose,'  retorted  Janet,  who  never  doubted 
their  power  of  doing  everything  under 
heaven  that  was  worth  doing,  '  but  we  de- 
hberately  prefer  intellectual  pursuits.  One 
or  other  must  go  to  the  wall.' 

Ella's  reply,  Janet  thought,  was  ex- 
asperatingly  woman-like — that  was  Ella's 
weak  point,  she  had  always  felt. 

*  Well,'  said  this  poor  illogical  creature, 
'  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  am  de- 
termined to  do  that  drawing-room  ;'  and 
this  after  the  most  soul- stirring  eloquence 
in    their    conversations    on    this    pressing 
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question  as  to  which  of  their  duties  con- 
stituted their  duty,  and  high  resolves  to 
pursue  only  noble  aims,  and  ignore  the 
petty  claims  of  order  and  decency — only 
they  had  called  these  '  conventionality  and 
subservience  to  opinion.' 

Janet  felt  that  it  was  too  disappointing. 
A  third  course  all  the  while  was  presenting 
itself  to  Ella's  secret  heart  ;  she  was  des- 
perately inclined  to  sit  down  and  cry — cry 
over  the  precious  days,  wasted  one  after 
another  in  work  that  brought  no  return, 
but  which  exacted  such  punishment  when 
left  undone — cry  over  the  vanishing  studies 
and  congenial  pursuits,  and  just  let  ev-ery- 
thing  go  and  give  way  to  despair.  But 
things  won't  wait  while  you  despair  ; 
you  only  put  off  your  own  success  and 
handicap  yourself  more  hopelessly  when 
vou    stand    still    to    lament.      Ella    went 
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doggedly  on  with  lier  brooms  and  tea-leaves 
and  dust-pans,  her  blacklead  and  emery- 
paper,  her  dusters  and  wash-leathers,  and  by 
tea-time  the  drawing-room  was  a  pleasure 
to  enter,  fresh  and  sweet  and  tidy,  and 
Ella's  despondency  had  been  carried  out 
with  the  ashes  and  the  flue,  and  left  on  the 
dust-heap. 

'  And  now  don't  let  the  children  in  ex- 
cept to  practise,'  said  Ella,  coming  out  and 
locking  the  door  ;  '  and  don't  let  us — any 
of  us — change  our  boots  there  ;  and  Jack, 
you're  not  to  keep  your  lesson-books  on  the 
table.     Keep  them  in  the  study.' 

'  •'  Oh  yes  !"  '  said  Jack,  imitating  her 
manner — only  Jack  could  never  really 
imitate  anybody,  but  he  put  on  a  fussy  air. 
'  "  Oh  yes  I  the  drawing-room  is  now  to  be 
for  ornament  and  not  for  use.  And  Jack — 
you   dirty  little  snob — take  off  your  boots 
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wlien  you  approach  me  ;  they  overpower  my 
nerves — you  forget  I'm  gomg  to  London." 
And  then,'  he  went  on  in  his  own  natural 
voice,  'then  the  governor  '11  come — "Jack! 
what  are  your  dirty  books  doing  here  ? 
This  is  my  study.  Take  'em  away,  and 
you're  fined  sixpence  each,  and  a  shilling  for 
your  Grradus  for  dog's-earing  it  in  that  dis- 
graceful way.  Why  don't  you  keep  'em  in 
the  dining-room  ?"  And  if  I  keep  'em 
there,'  Jack  went  on,  working  himself  up 
till  he  was  quite  cross,  'the  children  tear 
them;  and  ma  says,  "Well,  wdiy  do  you  put 
them  where  the  children  can  get  at  them  ?" 
And  so  you  all  go  on.' 

'  Don't  exaggerate,'  said  Janet ;  '  and 
you'd  better  not  waste  your  time,  because 
you've  got  to  do  your  German  with  me  to- 
night.' 

'  My  German  !'  repeated  Jack  ;  '  I  haven't 
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done  it.     And  it's  so  long  since  I  did  any 

that    I've   forgotten   what   you    set    me — a 

beastly  verb,  I  suppose  !' 

'  Of  course  I  don't  remember/  said  Janet; 

'  but  vou  ouo'ht  to  know.' 

'Oh,  of  course  I  ought P  cried  Jack 
angrily.  '  AVe  all  ought — you  ought  to  give 
me  lessons  every  day,  and  keep  the  kitchen 
clean,  and  teach  the  brats,  and  have  the 
garden  spick  and  span.  It's  not  for  want  of 
knowing  what  we  ought — there's  always 
some  one  to  tell  us  that.  I'd  like  to  see 
anyone  that  could  do  it.  I've  got  the 
celery  trenches  to  dig,  the  cowhouse  and 
pigsty  to  clean  out,  the  wood  to  cut,  the 
milk  to  fetch,  a  square  mile  of  weeding  to 
do,  the  coals  to  bring  in,  all  those  bricks  to 
cart — how  the  devil  am  I  to  get  it  all  done 
and  learn  all  that  beastly  French  and  Ger- 
man  into   the   bargain  ?      It's    a   piece   of 
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superhuman    errogation,  and    neither  flesh 
nor  blood  will  stand  it!' 

'  Be  calm,  Quilp,'  said  Ella,  pulling  his 
disorderly  red  hair,  ^  and  don't  talk  non- 
sense.' 

'  I  won't  be  calm,'  cried  Jack,  shaking 
himself  violently,  '  and  I'll  talk  nonsense  if 
I  like !  Lead  me  the  life  of  a  toad  under  a 
harrow — no  decent  dog  leads  the  life  that  I 
do!' 

'  If  it  did,  it  would  be  more  than  decent,' 
laughed  the  girls  ;  'it  would  be  extraor- 
dinary.' 

^Well  !'  interrupted  Jack,  his  voice  grow- 
ing shriller  with  every  word,  '  you  think 
yourselves  so  precious  funny !  Nobody 
dominizes  over  you  and  bangs  you  about 
from  pillar  to  post,  and  blames  you  all  day 
long  for  everything  you  do,  and  everything 
that  isn't  done,  and  everything  that  every- 
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body  else  lias  done  or  hasn't  done,  and  every- 
thing that  has  been  forgotten — you  just  do 
what  you  like.' 

^  Jack,'  said  Ella,  aware  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  this  violent  speech,  but 
finding  it  simpler  to  smooth  things  over, 
*  it  is  a  wicked  world,  and  we  all  have  our 
faults  and  our  misfortunes  ;  and  when  you 
and  I  are  at  the  head  of  affairs,  well  see 
that  the  two  are  properly  proportioned/ 

'  Well,  I  don't  care,'  began  Jack,  sub- 
siding sulkily. 

'  Oh  !  if  you  don't  care,  it's  all  right,' 
interrupted  Janet. 

'  I  shall  surprise  you  some  day,'  said 
Jack,  with  a  darkly  significant  air. 

'  Oh,  do  !'  cried  his  sisters  banteringly; 
^  we  so  seldom  get  a  surprise;'  and  Jack 
flung  out  of  the  kitchen. 

'  How  that  boy  complicates  matters !'  said 
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Ella.  '  If  it  were  not  for  the  responsibility 
of  his  education  and  general  conduct,  how 
much  easier  our  life  would  be  V 

*  Only  we  never  could  get  through  the 
work  without  him,'  said  Janet.  '  It's  true 
he's  awfully  untidy  and  takes  half  one's 
time  to  clear  up  after  him  ;  but  he  does 
worry  through  a  lot  of  work,  you  know.' 

'  Poor  Jack  !  And  how  he  loathes  his 
lessons  !' 

^  Not  more  than  we  loathe  teaching  him, 
I'm  sure,'  said  Janet.  '  He  never  will  learn 
anything,  you  know  ;  and  he  argues  and 
quarrels  over  every  word.' 

*  /  don't  know  what  we're  to  do,'  groaned 
Ella,  and  went  off  to  pack  her  bag  for  the 
morrow. 

After  she  was  gone  the  next  day,  carrying 
her  own  luggage  as  she  walked  to  the 
station,  Jack  hurried  into  the  kitchen,  his 
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face  contorted  with  ill- suppressed  delight. 
^  Janet !  Janet !  There's  some  one  waggling 
at  the  gate — trying  to  get  in.  I'll  lay  any 
money  it's  old  Brand — I  'spect  that  little 
note  of  yours  has  fired  his  enthusiasm. 
Won't  he  be  in  an  awful  wax  !' 

Janet  was  washing  up  the  breakfast- 
things  in  the  pantry,  and  at  this  news 
hastily  dried  her  hands  and  arms  and  ran 
into  the  kitchen. 

'  Let  out  both  the  dogs,'  said  she,  '  while 
I  go  and  watch  through  the  dining-room 
Avindow.     He  can't  see  you  if  you're  quick.' 

Away  went  Jack  and  away  went  Janet, 
and  away,  in  another  minute,  went  the  dogs. 
Mrs.  Worsley,  peacefully  engrossed  upstairs 
with  the  baby,  being  entirely  innocent  of 
the  outrage  about  to  be  offered  to  the  person 
of  their  unpopular  landlord,  whom  Jack 
and  the  girls  considered  fair  game. 
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Janet,  trembling  with  excitement,  crept 
cautiously  to  the  dining-room  window,  and 
peeped  warily  through  a  pane  that  was 
somewhat  screened  by  roses  ;  the  gates,  at 
last,  after  many  vain  fumblings  and  shakings 
from  the  other  side,  yielded  to  a  violent 
shock,  and  flew  wide,  disclosing  to  view  a 
very  tall,  broad  figure.  Janet  was  just 
trying  to  make  out  for  certain  who  it  was, 
when  the  two  dogs — given,  I  fear,  a  hint  as 
to  their  mode  of  procedure  by  an  energetic 
'  At  him  !  Good  dogs !'  from  that  wicked 
and  unscrupulous  Jack — shot  '  like  greased 
tigers  '  (as  Jack  afterwards  described  it  in 
his  unscholarly  way)  down  the  little  drive, 
and  had  their  victim  flat  on  his  back  before 
he  knew  where  he  was  or  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

*  Call  off  your  dogs !'  roared  a  manly 
voice,  and  Janet,  with  a  sudden  and  awful 
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intuition,  flung  up  ttie  dining-room  window, 
scrambled  out  in  her  grimy  apron  with  her 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  ran  down  to  the  gate, 
shouting,  '  Ban !  Hardigras !  Come  off ! 
Kennel,  naughty  dogs  I  Jack,  call  them  I 
It  isn't  old  Brand !     Call  them  off  I' 

Jack,  who  had  been  peeping  round  the 
far  corner  of  the  house  with  one  eye  to 
see  the  fun,  noAv  came  tearing  to  the 
rescue. 

*  Not  old  Brand  !'  bawled  he,  and  began 
swearing  at  the  dogs,  darning  their  hide, 
and  so  forth,  in  his  o^^ti  peculiar  style,  and 
soon  sent  them  slinking  away  up  the  yard, 
while  the  victim  scrambled  up,  looking  none 
the  less  inglorious  for  his  tall,  broad  figure, 
and  powerful  limbs. 

'  No,  it's  young  Brand,'  said  he,  shaking 
himself,  and  knocking  off  the  mud  from  his 
clothes.     '  I  didn't  knoAV  thev  were  coming, 
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or  they  wouldn't  have  had  me  down.  I 
thought  they  were  chained  up  ?' 

These  last  words  had  so  much  the  air  of 
a  question,  that  Jack  looked  at  Janet,  and 
she  coloured. 

'  You  told  me  to  do  it,'  muttered  the 
boy. 

'  Well,  we  let  them  out,'  admitted  Janet. 

'  On  purpose  ?'  asked  young  Brand, 
picking  up  his  hat  and  giving  it  a  rub  with 
his  sleeve  as  he  looked  at  the  two  aggressive 
but  ingenuous  faces  before  him. 

Janet  never  could  pass  a  foolish  question 
or  remark. 

'  It  was  hardly  likely  that  we  should  do 
it  by  accident,'  said  she — 'in  a  fit  of  in- 
advertence, as  it  were.' 

'  jS'o,'  said  the  young  fellow,  pushing- 
back  his  fair  hair,  and  putting  on  his  hat ; 
'  but  did  you  set  them  at  me  ?' 
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'  Xot  at  you,'  said  Janet ;  '  we  never  saw 
you  before.' 

'  At  whom  then?'  he  asked,  pulling  his 
yellow  beard,  and  looking  awkward  but 
determined. 

'It  doesn't  matter  to  you,'  said  Jack; 
'  we're  ready  to  apologize,  and  that  ought 
to  satisfy  you.' 

'  At  my  father  then,  I  suppose  ?' 

''Pends  who  he  is,'  replied  Jack,  in  a 
reserved  manner. 

'  My  father  is  "  old  Brand  " — your  land- 
lord.' 

Jack  by  a  nod  here  admitted  that  the 
visitor  was  right  in  his  conjectures,  and  on 
thinking  it  all  rapidly  over,  burst  into  an 
unbecoming  fit  of  giggling,  in  which  Janet 
joined  after  a  feeble  attempt  at  propriety. 

Young  Brand  stood  by,  waiting  till  they 
had  done,  and  then  came  to  business.     . 
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*  Are  these  the  gates  you  wrote  to  my 
father  about?'  said  he,  turnmg  and  inspect- 
ing the  deplorable  entrance  gates  and 
tottering  posts.  '  H'm  !  they're  about  as 
bad  as  bad  can  be !' 

Jack  and  Janet  looked  at  each  other  in 
astonishment,  and  then  as^ain  at  their 
visitor  with  remorse.  Was  it  possible,  they 
thought,  that  a  person  from  the  enemy's 
camp  should  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
the  gates  were  as  bad  as  bad  could  be?  It 
was  unparalleled  in  all  their  experience 
hitherto. 

'  Why,  you're  the  right  sort !'  said  Jack, 
walking  up  to  him  and  looking  him  over. 
'  And  are  you  really  young  Brand?' 

'  I  am  Jim  Brand,'  replied  the  young 
man.  '  My  father  sent  me  round  to  see 
what  you  want  done.  Is  there  anything 
else?' 
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'  Anythmg  else!'  they  both  cried  out. 
'  Just  come  round  and  see  for  yourself ;'  and 
they  started  round  the  premises,  Jack  going 
first,  followed  by  Brand,  while  Janet  walked 
behind,  and  threw  in  remarks  when  Jack's 
eloquence  failed  or  fell  short. 

*  Here,  you  see,  is  the  gap  in  the  fence  made 
by  old  Brand,  and  the  poachers  and  keepers 
and  all  the  other  cads  and  scoundrels  who 
ore  afi-aid  of  the  dogs,'  began  the  unguarded 
youth.     *  He  ought  to  make  it  good.' 

Jim  Brand  took  out  a  pocket-book  and 
made  a  note  of  it,  and  they  went  on. 

'  Here  is  where  the  scullery  drain  runs 
out,'  Jack  proceeded,  as  the  three  halted 
over  a  grey,  stagnant  pool  below^  the  back- 
kitchen  window.  '  The  pipes  are  too  small, 
or  something ;  I  clean  it  out  every  washing- 
day,  but  it  always  floods  the  yard.  I  quite 
expect  ma  and  the  girls  will  have  typhus, 
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for  they  spend  half  their  days  at  the  smk 
washing-up,  or  pottering  about  the  kitchen/ 

Janet,  unconscious  of  the  interested  and 
shocked  look  with  which  Brand  was  re- 
garding her,  here  made  a  hideous  face  to 
attract  Jack's  attention  and  arrest  his  dis- 
closures ;  but  Jack,  not  seeing  the  drift, 
merely  made  a  face  at  her,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  garden.  A  large  barrow  full  of 
bricks  stood  in  the  way;  Jack  gave  it  a 
manly  kick,  and  said  : 

'  Oh !  I  think  you  can  squeeze  round  this 
side ;'  but  Janet,  with  a  rebuke,  raised  the 
handles  and  wheeled  it  aside. 

'  Oh  !    let  me '  cried    Brand,    aghast 

at  the  weight  she  was  lifting ;  but  it  was  done. 

'  I'm  quite  used  to  it,'  said  Janet  carelessly. 

'  What !— to  loads  like  that  ?' 

^  Oh  yes  ;  bless  you  ! '  replied  Jack,  '  she 
and   I   moved   that   whole   heap  of  bricks 
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that  you  see  over  there — iDarrowed  'em  the 
day  before  yesterday.' 

'  Then  it's  a  crying  shame !'  burst  out  the 
ignorant  and  conventional  young  man.  'It's 
not — not  lady's  work.' 

Janet  laughed  scornfully. 

'  I  shouldn't  do  it  if  it  were,'  said  she  ; 
'  we  don't  go  in  for  ''  lady's  work."  ' 

^  It's  wicked  to  let  a  woman — a  mere  girl 
— do  such  things!'  Brand  said  hotly,  look- 
ing at  Janet's  fine  face,  and  feeling  that  she 
was  not  fit  for  such  labour.  '  You'll  kill 
vourself ' 

Janet  laughed,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'  Then  I  can  but  die,'  said  she.  *  Mean- 
while the  work  must  be  done.' 

'  N^o,'  persisted  Brand  almost  angrily,  '  it 
ought  to  go  undone.  What  work  is  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  your  life  ?' 

'  What  a  bea — ahem !    What  a  low  view !' 
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exclaimed  Janet.  '  Now,  /  say,  what  life  is 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  duty  ?  No,  no  ;  let 
us  work  as  lono^  as  we  can  waof  a  finofer, 
and  then  drop  into  our  graves/ 

'  It's  not  so  simple.  You  di'op  into  an 
invalid  chair  or  on  to  your  bed  for  half  a 
lifetime — that's  what  it  comes  to/  Brand 
said;  but  Janet  only  laughed  at  him.  It 
was  just  what  all  the  other  foolish  people 
said,  she  thought. 

'  Now,  you  see  this  hedge  ?'  said  Jack. 

'  No,  I  don't,'  said  Brand.     '  Where  ?' 

^  Gaby  !'  uttered  Janet,  and  Brand 
blushed  up  to  his  ears.  '  I  didn't  mean 
you,'  Janet  added  ;  '  the  hedge  has  been 
gone  for  a  year.' 

'  Well,  you  know  very  well 't  I  mean  !' 
cried  Jack.  'Any  fool  could  see  there'd  been 
a  hedge  there.  Old  Brand  promised  us  a 
wooden  fence  instead  about  a  year  ago,  but 
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of  course  we've  never  seen  a  stick  of  it  from 
that  day  to  this.' 

'  My  father  is  rather  dilatory  about  these 
things,'  said  Brand,  making  a  note,  while 
Jack  opened  his  mouth  and  stared. 

'Now  then,  tater-trap  !'  admonished 
Janet  in  a  whisper,  and  Brand  abruptly 
averted  his  face,  for  Janet's  whispers  were 
anything  but  inaudible,  and  her  forcible 
language  took  him  by  surprise. 

'  Well,  then  there's  the  gravel,'  said  Jack, 
looking  all  round  him  and  waving  his  hand 
in  no  particular  direction. 

^  Where  ?'  said  the  slow  young  man,  try- 
ing to  see  the  gravel. 

*  Why,  of  course  there  isn't  any,  nor 
never  was,  't  I  know  of,'  replied  Jack. 

'  Oh  !'  said  Brand,  reddenino^  ao^ain. 

'  You're  no  good  at  all !'  exclaimed  Janet ; 
*  go  and  feed  those  pigs — they're  yelling  so 

VOL.  II.  23 
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that  you  can't  hear  a  Christian  speak — and 
leave  me  to  explain.  He  can't  put  two 
words  of  English  together,'  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  Brand. 

'  That's  right !'  cried  Jack.  '  Take  away 
my  character!  Find  fault  with  everybody 
that  isn't  as  clever  as  yourself !' 

*  Am  I  to  do  anything  about  gravel  ?* 
asked  Brand,  pretending  not  to  hear  these 
amenities. 

'  If  you  can  get  gravel  out  of  old  Stick-in 
the — ahem ! — out  of  old — out  of  you  know 
't  I  mean — your  father,  you're  not  such  a 
f ,  ahem!  ahem!'  Jack  broke  off  help- 
lessly. ^  Choke  it  in  at  one  place/  he 
muttered,  '  out  it  bursts  somewhere  else.' 

'  Not  such  a  fool  as  I  look,'  said  Brand 
tranquilly.  '  Well,  I  can  but  try.  How 
much  gravel  do  you  want  ?' 

But    Jack    was    silenced    for    once,    and 
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dropped  behind  while  Janet  explained. 
'  Mr.  Brand  agreed  to  gravel  all  the  garden - 
paths,  the  drive  and  the  back-yard,  but  the 
gravel  has  never  come,'  she  said  ;  '  and  he 
also  promised  us  tiles  to  keep  the  paths  nice. 
As  it  is,  Jack  makes  such  an  awful  beast 
of  them  when  he  digs — scatters  the  clods 
all  over  the  place — just  look  at  his  celery 
trenches !' 

Brand  stood  and  surveyed  the  trenches 
and  then  Jack,  and  a  pitying,  amused  smile 
broke  over  his  good-natured  face  5  Jack, 
with  his  stooping  gait  and  long,  old- 
fashioned  face,  was  such  a  skinny,  meagre 
little  lad,  it  seemed  too  ridiculous  to  set 
such  a  person  to  dig  these  vast  trenches. 

'  Well,  I  must  say  I  wonder  he  can  do  it 
at  all,'  he  said.  '  You  don't  look  much  like 
digging,  young  man,' 

Janet    smiled     grimly    to    herself,     and 

23—2 
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thought  :  '  He  should  just  see  Ella  and  me ! 
I  fancy  we  should  surprise  him !'  She  did 
not  know  how  much  she  had  surprised 
him  already. 

'  I'll  do  what  I  can  about  the  gravel/  said 
Brand  ;  ^  and  is  there  anything  else  ?' 

'  Of  course  every  drain  on  the  place  is 
out  of  order/  said  Janet,  turning  down  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  and  r*"*  dng  her  eye- 
brows as  if  this  was  a  trifle  scarcely  worth 
attention.  '  You  can  mention  it  ao^ain  f 
you  like,  but  it  won't  do  any  good.  We've 
spoken  of  it  and  written  about  it  till  we're 
all  black  in  the  face,  but  nothing  gets 
done.' 

Brand  grinned,  and  Janet  looked  up  at 
him  inquiringly.  '  You  seem  to  find  it 
funny  ?'  said  she,  in  her  abrupt  way. 

'  I  was  wondering  whether  all  your  notes 
were  like  the  one  I  saw  last  night,'  replied 
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the  young  man  rather  nervously,  breaking 
little  dead  sticks  off  the  great  Gloire  de 
Dijon  at  the  corner  of  the  walk  ;  'but 
perhaps  you  didn't  see  it.' 

'  See  it  !'  cried  Janet  ;  '  why,  I  wrote  it 
myself.' 

Brand  moved  on  in  silence,  grinning  a 
little  still  behind  his  yellow  moustache  and 
beard,  and  the  tAVO  Worsleys  followed  him 
past  the  front  of  the  house. 

Brand  glanced  in  as  they  passed  the 
front- door  and  saw  the  holes  in  the  floor. 

'  Isn't  there  something  there '  he  began 

diffidently. 

'  Oh  !  if  you  come  to  the  house  itself,' 
said  Janet,  looking  in, '  it  merely  wants  new 
flooring,  new  roofing,  and  the  walls  just  a 
trifle  rebuilt — new  paper  would  go  a  long- 
way  towards  that,  I  dare  say.  There  you 
see  the  state  of  the  ceiling,'  pointing  in  at 
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the  dining-room  window  ;  '  but  the  gravel  is 
the  important  thing,  and  the  fences.' 

*  Well,  I'll  do  my  best  to  get  that  put  in 
hand  at  once/  said  Brand,  facing  round  to 
make  his  adieux  and  pocketing  his  note- 
book. '  I  think  I  can  promise  that  all  you 
have  told  me  of  shall  be  attended  to.' 

'  Thank  you/  said  Janet  simply ;  but 
Jack  could  not  forbear  expressing  his 
surprise  and  delight  at  this  new  kind  of 
landlordism.  He  held  out  his  dirty  hand 
in  a  transport  of  good-fellowship 

'  Why,'  cried  he,  '  I  call  you  a  brick  of 
the  deepest  water  !  You're  a  good  sort  ! 
I'll  see  you  oiF  the  premises,  and  those 
dogs  won't  touch  you  again  ;  and  I  say' — 
here  he  reddened  up  to  his  red  hair — '  I'm 
sorry  I  set  them  at  you,  you  know.  We 
thought  it  was  old  Brand,  you  see,  and 
wanted  to  see  him  run.' 
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'  Very  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure/  said  Jim. 
•  But  it's  all  right — a  little  startling,  you 
know — but  as  long  as  it  wasn't  meant,  of 
course  I  don't  mind.  Good-morning,  Miss 
Worsley  ;'  h  lifted  his  hat  and  half  held 
out  his  hand,  but  Janet  merely  echoed  a 
stiff  '  Good -morning '  and  went  into  the 
house,  leaving  Jack  to  get  rid  of  the 
visitor  as  best  he  could. 

'  That's  the  sort  of  fellow  I  like/  said  he, 
looking  in  at  the  pantry  mndow  presently 
where  Janet  had  resumed  her  washing-up, 
'  a  regular  good,  honest,  downright — 't  I 
call  first -rater.' 

'Pooh  !'  uttered  Janet  scornfully;  'isn't 
he  old  Brand's  son  ?' 

'  Well,  and  I'm  old  Worsley' s  son,'  re- 
torted Jack ;  '  but  my  worst  enemy  couldn't 
pretend  to  see  any  resemblance  between  me 
and  the  ofovernor.' 
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'  Of  course  not ;  papa  is  a  genius,'  said 
Janet  loftily,  'but  old  Brand  is  just  the 
sort  of  common  person  who  would  have  a 
son  like  himself — great,  hulking  fellow  ! 
What  bosh  he  talked  about  ladies'  w^orkl 
Did  you  shut  up  the  dogs  again  ?' 

*  Of  course  not,'  said  Jack  aggressively, 
because  he  felt  he  ought  to  have  done  it. 
'  You  never  told  me  to — you  told  me  to  let 
'em  out.' 

'  Where  are  they  ?' 

'  How  should  /  know  ?  I  can't  run  at 
their  tails  all  day  and  all  night — how 
should  you ' 

'  Oh,  Jack,  do  not  nag  like  that  !'  cried 
Janet.     '  Go  and  find  them.' 

'  Oh  yes,  find  them  !  Eun  all  the  way 
to  Brackenbury  after  Ban  on  one  leg,  I 
suppose,  and  all  the  way  to  Windon  after 
Hardigras  on  the  other — of  course  !  and  be 
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sure  and  have  my  German  ready,  and  those 
trenches  finished,  and  the  weed ' 

A  step  behind  him  made  Jack  suspend 
his  eloquence  and  turn  his  head. 

There  stood  the  policeman,  and  Jack 
instantly  endeavoured  to  square  himself 
importantly  and  assumed  a  swaggering  air, 
but  waited  for  the  policeman  to  begin. 

^  Look  'ere,'  said  that  officer,  with  a 
confidential  lowering  of  his  natural  key, 
'  them  dawgs  o'  yourn  '11  get  you  into 
trouble.  'Aven't  I  requested  you  to  tie  em 
up,  an'  ain't  they  now  a-frightenin'  an'  a- 
worryin'  every  blessed  child  in  the  'ole  of 
this  'ere  village  ?' 

'  Are  they  ?'  said  Jack,  in  a  careless  way. 
'  I've  only  let  'em  out  for  a  run  ]  I  expect 
them  back  presently.' 

'  Well,  I  ain't  a-comin'  down  'ere  no 
more  about  them  dawgs ' 
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'  Glad  to  hear  it !'  said  Jack. 

'  Parties,  they  complahis  to  me,'  con- 
tinued the  officer,  who  had  possibly  had 
occasion  to  pursue  his  calling  at  the  public- 
house.  '  An'  I  says,  dawgs,  they  ain't 
none  of  my  business.  Justice,  I  says,  must 
take  its  course ;  an'  them  dawgs — drat  em ! 
— them  dawgs  '11  be  in  the  county  court,  I 
says.  It's  creatin'  a  disturbance  an'  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  a  dawg  like  that,  an'  didn't 
ought  to  be  such  a  dawg,  I  says ' 

'  Really,  now  ;  how  interesting  your  con- 
versation must  be!'  remarked  Jack;  'and 
what  did  the  parties  reply?' 

'  Look  'ere,  young  master,'  said  the  man 
more  confidentially  than  ever — '  I  don't  come 
'ere  to  get  chaffed,  mind.' 

'  Oh !  then  I  advise  you  to  quit,  like  a 
hot  potato  !'  said  Jack  ;  and  the  policeman, 
fuddled   and   bewildered,   went    away,   not, 
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however,  without  a  vague  consciousness  of 
having  been  set  at  naught,  which  he 
cherished  against  a  future  occasion. 

*  Confound  his  cheek!'  exclaimed  Jack, 
blusterino^  into  the  kitchen.  '  The  fellow 
was  drunk.' 

'  Was  that  the  policeman  ?'  asked  Mrs. 
Worsley.  '  What  did  he  come  about  tJiis 
time  ?' 

'  Oh !  those  infernal  dogs,  of  course,' 
said  Jack. 

Stella  ran  in  at  this  moment. 

^  Please,  Gog  and  Madge  have  let  out  all 
the  puppies,  and  they're  all  rumiing  down 
the  road,  and  they  won't  come  back.  We've 
been  calling  them  and  calling  them  ever  so 
long!' 

'  Why  on  earth  didn't  you  come  and  tell 
at  once  ?'  roared  Jack,  in  a  fury.  '  You 
nuisances   of    children!     Beastly    puppies! 
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Confounded  dogs !'  and  he  tore  out  of  the 
house  with  a  dog-whip,  and  spent  the 
next  hour  hunting  the  ten  young  mas- 
tiffs through  the  neighbouring  fields  and 
gardens. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'n  faut  {aire  le  bien  d'une  facon  abstraite  et  ne 
jamais  penser  a  la  recompense  ;  c'est  le  seul  moyen 
de  n'etre  pas  decu  dans  son  espoir  et  de  garder  sou 
ame  en  paix.' — Alexandre  Dumas. 


^1  HE  picture  which  was  to  make 
the  fortune  of  the  Worslejs  was 
grooving  fast  under  the  happy 
master-hand,  Ella  standing  patiently  day 
after  day  upon  her  little  stage,  while  her 
father  worked  at  the  subordinate  parts  of 
the  figure,  the  feet,  the  arms,  the  draperies, 
leavins;  the  face  till  the  last. 

He  had  chosen  Ariadne  for  his  subject 
— Ariadne    on    rockv  Xaxos.  standinof  bv 
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the  sea,  and  looking  after  the  lessening 
black  sail  that  bears  the  faithless  Theseus 
over  the  sparkling  water.  Ella,  from  her 
childhood,  was  accustomed  to  be  draped  and 
arranged,  and  set  up  for  a  model  for  her 
father  to  paint,  and  she  entered  readily  into 
the  spirit  of  his  compositions  generally ;  but 
then  the  subjects  for  which  he  had  taken 
her  as  his  model  had  hitherto  not  been  such 
as  required  much  dramatic  power  or  depth 
of  expression,  and  Ella,  in  her  secret  soul, 
doubted  her  power  of  looking  like  the  for- 
saken Ariadne  at  the  word  of  command. 
Even  the  sanguine  Worsley,  glancing  from 
time  to  time  at  her  tranquil,  happy  face, 
sometimes  wondered  whether  the  experi- 
ment would  succeed. 

'  You  look  more  as  if  you  w^ere  waiting 
for  Theseus,  Ella/  said  Worsley  one  day, 
criticizing  her  expression,  which  struck  him 
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as  having  in  it  something  of  expectancy.  '  I 
shall  have  to  paint  her  after  the  black  sail 
has  disappeared,  when  Bacchus  is  just  com- 
ing round  the  corner.' 

'  Bacchus  ?  "What  had  he  to  do  with  it  ?' 
asked  Ella.  '  I  never  heard  of  his  playing 
any  part  in  the  story.' 

'  Ah  !  vour  version  must  have  been 
written  by  an  artist,'  said  Worsley,  working 
busily  on  ;  '  Bacchus  plays  the  chief  part, 
some  would  say.  Bacchus  consoled  her  on 
the  spot,  and  they  lived  happy  ever  after.' 

'  How  horrid  !  Oh,  I  don't  like  that  at 
all!'  said  Ella.  *I  fancied  her  standing 
there  still,  watching  for  him,  and  finding 
new  excuses  every  clay  for  his  not  coming, 
and  believino'  in  him  throuo'h  thick  and 
thin.' 

'  But  that  would  have  been  a  story  with- 
out an  end,'  objected  Worsley.     '  Theseus, 
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you  know,  was  betrothed  to  another  woman 
at  home  in  sunny  Greece ' — he  stepped  back 
and  studied  the  eiFect  of  his  work  with  his 
head  in  the  air  and  his  eyes  half  shut — '  you 
can't  have  two  heroines/  he  added,  resum- 
ing his  former  place  and  attitude. 

'  I  always  thought  it  was  sheer  manly 
treachery  on  his  part,'  said  Ella  innocently. 

'  Well,  but  even  a  man,'  said  her  father, 
laughing,  '  generally  has  some  reason  for 
what  he  does.' 

This  set  Ella  a-thinking,  and  she  started 
violently  when  her  father,  after  a  little 
spell  of  quiet  work,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
'  Romilly !'  and  looked  about  him  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  something. 

'  What  ?'  asked  Ella,  feeling  her  cheeks 
burn  and  her  pulses  beat  for  a  moment  un- 
steadily.    '  What  about  him  ?' 

'  Why,  isn't  this  Thursday  ?'   demanded 
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Worsley,  holding  his  brush  between  his 
teeth,  laying  aside  his  palette,  and  feeling 
himself  all  over,  as  a  forgetful  man  does  in 
search  of  a  clue.  The  feel  of  his  back-hair 
at  last  seemed  to  explam  everything,  for  as 
he  passed  his  hand  up  the  back  of  his  head 
his  face  cleared,  and  he  woke  to  full  con- 
sciousness, and  began  to  look  nervous  and 
hurried. 

'  Why,  I  told  him  to  come  to-day.  I'm 
not  quite  sure  about  the  dress — and  he 
spoke  of  bringing  a  friend.  We  ought  to 
give  them  coffee — you  can  make  them  some 
coffee,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Yes — oh  yes,  easily,  if  you've  got  any- 
thing to  do  it  with  !'  said  Ella  readily. 

'  What  would  a  lone  man  be  without  a 
spirit-lamp  and  a  kettle  ?'  laughed  Worsley. 
'  Only  I  don't  know  where  they  are — try 
the  cupboard  outside  the  door.' 

VOL.  II.  24 
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Ella  soon  found  all  that  she  wanted,  and 
busied  herself  preparing  coffee  for  the  ex- 
pected guests. 

'  Shall  I  borrow  cups  and  things  from 
Mrs.  Mcholls  ?'  she  asked  when  the  hot 
water  was  en  train ^  for  they  generally  break- 
fasted with  their  landlady  and  made  out 
their  other  meals  in  a  nomadic  way  at 
various  restaurants,  so  that  the  proposed 
entertainment  was  not  altogether  so  simple 
a  thing  as  it  at  first  appeared. 

'  Tliose  vile  things  !'  cried  Worsley,  with 
every  expression  of  exaggerated  horror  in 
look  and  voice.  '  Mr  Eomilly  would  be  ill 
at  the  mere  sight  of  them.  Take — let  me 
see — take  those  two  off  the  bracket  behind 
you,'  pointing  to  a  couple  of  lovely  semi- 
transparent  things  on  a  little  carved  shelf 
that  was  hung  with  strings  of  curious  beads, 
bottle  gourds,  and  small   Algerian  mirrors 
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in  embroidered  leather  cases  ;  '  and  here  are 
two  more/  Worsley  went  on,  '  and  there's  a 
brass  tray — h'm — how  about  cream  ? — why 
not  that  Venetian  jug  ?' 

'  But  where' s  the  cream  ?'  asked  Ella 
very  pertinently,  as  she  collected  these 
treasures  ;  '  and  a  cake — we  ought  to  have  a 
cake.' 

'  Of  course  !'  cried  Worsley,  tearing  off 
his  linen  blouse  and  rapidly  getting  into 
his  coat.  '  ril  get  a  cake,  and  some  cream 
too.  Take  that  brass  jug — no,  by-the-bye, 
it  might  spoil  the  coffee — that  Wedgewood 
will  be  better,  and  find  something  for  sugar, 

and  oh !  —tidy  up  the  place  a  bit '  he  was 

half  out  at  the  door,  but  came  back  for  his 
hat,  '  and  then  be  ready  to  make  the  dress 
— alter  and  finish  it,  you  know.' 

*  And  if  he — if  they  come,  papa,  while 
you   are   away  ?'    cried  Ella,   as   the   door 

24—2 
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nearly  closed  after  him,  and  lie  stuck  Ms 
head  in  again  and  glanced  round. 

'  Oh  !  well,  just  make  yourself  agreeable, 
of  course,  till  I  come  back,'  said  he,  and 
away  he  went. 

Ella  did  all  she  could  in  the  preparation 
of  the  coffee,  and  then,  taking  an  old  silk 
handkerchief  and  a  little  feather-broom,  set 
open  the  door  that  led  into  the  garden  and 
began  to  tidy  up  as  her  father  had 
suggested. 

What  a  litter  of  artistic  relics,  chips, 
studies,  casts,  fragments,  sketches  and 
every  conceivable  object  that  could  please 
the  eye  or  suggest  to  mind  or  memory  was 
there  ! 

The  walls  were  covered,  the  floor  was 
covered,  the  tables,  the  chairs  were  heaped 
with  them ;  there  were  carved  brackets  with 
choice    specimens   of  Majolica,    of  Palissy 
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ware,  of  Cloisonne  enamel,  of  Venetian  glass, 
and  quaint  old  vases  with  plenty  of  yellow 
on  them.  There  were  panels  of  Janet's 
carving,  somewhat  rude  and  unfinished  in 
the  execution,  but  of  beautiful  design  and 
showing  that  the  spirit  and  ambition  of  the 
worker  were  far  beyond  her  technical  skill ; 
there  were  a  couple  of  guitars  hanging  on 
the  wall,  a  tambourine  with  red  tassels 
dangling  :  models  of  arms,  hands,  feet  ; 
casts  of  famous  statues  ;  photographs  ;  a 
few  priceless  etchings  by  old  masters,  and 
faded  pen-and-ink  sketches  drawn  by  some 
sure  and  cunning  hand  of  old  ;  Persian 
plates  and  bowls  ;  metal  sconces  of  curious 
workmanship  ;  scraps  of  coloured  cornice 
from  Pompeii  ;  mosaic  from  Roman  tombs  ; 
blue  tiles  from  Damascus  ;  striped  rugs  and 
embroidered  aprons  from  Mediterranean 
islands  and  Italian  shores  ;  chalk  drawings, 
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studies  from  many  a  famous   picture  in  the 
Vatican  or  the  Louvre ;  soft  Cretan  curtains 
faintly  striped  with  pink,  and  with  yellow  silk 
embroidery  wandering  all  over  them,  looped 
and  fastened  by  Worsley's  inimitable  hand, 
formed   entrancing  folds  of  drapery,  their 
faded  yellow  hue  set  oif  by  old  blue  Indian 
vases  hard  by.     Here,  too,  were  scores    of 
Worsley's    paintings,    as   to    the   value   of 
which  the  artist  and  the  public  had  differed 
too  widely  ;  sketches  of  his  children,  many 
a  study  of  Ella  and  of  Janet  from  babyhood 
up  till  now  ;  many  a  sketch  of  his  young- 
wife    of    other    days — palmy    days   under 
Italian  skies  when  he  and  life  and  love  were 
young  together.     Here  they  hung  novf,  a 
mere  part  of  his  artistic  furniture,  and  from 
very   custom   probably  suggested  scarce  a 
thought  on  the  days  long  since  buried  in 
her  grave. 
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Ella  stepped  cautiously  about,  gently 
dusting  the  things  she  could  reach,  shifting 
the  easels  and  portfolios  to  make  at  least 
standing-room  for  a  man  or  two,  and  giving 
little  happy  touches  to  the  furniture  that  com- 
pletely altered  the  look  of  the  long  crowded 
room,  and  made  it  habitable  as  well  as 
beautiful  and  interesting. 

She  was  just  pulling  a  Persian  rug 
laboriously  into  the  middle  of  the  floor  to 
cover  a  shabby  part  of  the  carpet,  wliich 
itself  had  once  been  a  work  of  art,  but  had 
yielded  at  last  to  the  pressure  of  the  artist's 
boots,  the  legs  of  the  easel,  and  the  over- 
flowings of  linseed  oil  and  so  forth,  and 
had  now  become  unsightly — Ella  was  just 
dragging  a  rug  into  position  when  she 
heard  a  step  on  the  oilcloth  outside  the 
sanctum,  and  paused  in  mid-action,  her 
great    blue    silk     duster    flung    over    her 
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shoulder  for  the  moment,  her  face  flushed, 
and  her  pretty  curly  hair  stirred  into  more 
curliness  than  usual  either  by  her  exertions, 
or  jDcrhaps  by  the  little  summer  wind  that 
came  in  through  the  garden  door. 

'May  I  come  in  ?'  asked  a  voice  she 
knew,  accompanied  by  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  a  movement  of  the  quaint  brass  handle, 
and  the  next  moment,  in  answer  to  her 
'  Come  in,'  Romilly  entered  and  stood  there 
alone,  glancing  round  in  quick  surprise. 
'  You  here,  Miss  Worsley  ?  a  pleasure  I  did 
not  expect,'  said  he,  coming  forward  with  a 
hearty  smile. 

'  Papa  will  be  in  directly,'  said  Ella,  still 
holding  the  rug  by  one  corner,  while 
Romily  thought  how  lovely  she  looked  Avith 
that  blue  near  her  hair  ;  ^  he  thought  you 
were  to  bring  a  friend — one  or  more  !' 

'  No,  I  came  by  myself,'   said  Eomilly, 
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'  but  I  rather  exj)ect  a  friend — you  know 
him,  by-the-bye — Dregert — to  look  in  pre- 
sently. Let  me  help  you  with  that ;'  and 
down  went  hat  and  stick  on  a  chair,  and  the 
rug  was  taken  from  her  hands,  and,  after  a 
workmanlike  glance  at  the  surroundings, 
laid  in  exactly  the  right  place.  *  Will  that 
do  ?'  said  he,  straightening  himself,  and 
then  he  noticed  the  subtle  change  that  had 
passed  upon  the  room  since  his  first  visit. 
'  How  the  room  has  improved  I  What  have 
you  done  to  it  ?' 

'  Only  dusted  it  a  little,'  said  Ella,  smiling, 
and  at  the  same  time  recollecting  where  her 
duster  was,  she  pulled  it  off  hastily. 

Komilly  looked  disappointed.  '  Why  did 
you  take  it  off  ?'  said  he  regretftilly  ;  '  you 
don't  know  how  pretty  it  looked — it  is  just 
the  colour  you  ought  to  wear.' 

EUa  said  nothing,  but  stuffed  it  into  the 
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half- open  drawer  of  a  dark,  carved  cabinet, 
leaving  a  corner  hanging  out  for  a  bit  of 
colour,  and  then  turned  to  attend  to  her 
kettle. 

Romilly  wandered  round  the  room  looking 
about  him  with  initiated  and  appreciative 
eyes,  and  Ella  furtively,  and  ready  at  any 
instant  to  pretend  she  was  doing  nothing  of 
the  kind,  watched  him. 

'  Oh !  Rome,  Rome !'  sighed  he,  after 
long,  silent  study  of  one  drawing  after 
another  ;  '  how  it  all  comes  back !' 

'It  must  make  you  long  to  be  there 
again/  said  Ella. 

*  Heaven  forbid !'  he  ejaculated  un- 
pulsively  ;  and  then  added  with  a  little 
laugh,  trying  to  seem  at  ease,  *  No,  not  at 
all  ;  I  didn't  find  it  Paradise,  nor,  I  dare 
say,  would  you  if  you  were  there.' 

'  Oh  I  Mr.  Romilly,  I  thought  you  would 
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be  so  enthusiastic  about  Rome,'  said  Ella, 
a  little  disappointed  in  him  ;  but  he  only 
smiled  absently,  and  presently  stood  before 
Worsley's  unfinished  canvas,  and  studied  it 
critically. 

Ella  sat  down  to  work  at  the  white  dress 
for  Ariadne,  and  being  a  little  out  of  his 
line  of  sight,  dared  to  watch  him  again,  ever 
so  guardedly-  She  noticed  again  how  grey 
his  hair  was  behind  his  ear,  and  wondered 
how  old  he  really  was ;  his  expression  just 
now  made  him  look  much  older  than  when 
he  first  came  in,  there  was  something  so 
weary  and  so  hopeless  in  the  slight  drooping 
of  the  eyelid  and  the  lines  about  the  mouth, 
such  a  shadow  between  the  brows.  Ella 
felt  he  was  to  be  pitied,  and  longed  to  know 
the  secret  of  that  expression,  so  strangely 
sad,  that  took  possession  of  his  face  now 
and   again,   when  perhaps    some    chord   of 
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recollection  was  touched,  some  buried 
memory  troubled  in  its  grave. 

Even  while  she  watched  him,  however, 
the  look  passed  away,  and  he  turned  and 
met  her  eyes  with  a  smile. 

^  I  did  not  know  you  were  to  be  the 
model,'  said  he  ;  and  then,  seeing  the  soft 
white  folds  of  the  work  in  her  hands,  '  Ah  ! 
and  that  is  the  dress — what  have  you 
decided  ?' 

"  I  think  papa  wants  to  consult  you,'  said 
Ella,  spreading  it  out  a  little  ;  '  we  only 
settled  that  it  must  be  this  shape — a  chiton. 
do  you  call  it  ? — and  all  white,  unless  you 
thought  a  little  coloured  border  ?' 

Komilly  glanced  at  the  canvas,  at  the 
white  garment,  and  at  Ella.  ^  No,'  he  said, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head,  'not  a  border,  I 
think  ;  but  what  do  you  think  yourself?' 

'  I  thought  not,   too,'  said  Ella,  pleased 
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that  their  judgment  was  the  same  on  the 
point.  'You  see  there  will  be  colour 
enough  in  the  sky  and  sea,  in  the  rocks, 
and  in  her  hair.' 

'  You  are  right/  said  Romilly  ;  '  and  the 
hair — how  is  that  to  be  arranged  ?' 

'  All  loose,  I  think,  and  blowing  a  little 
back — I  fancy  a  warm  breeze  blowing  off 
the  sea,  lifting  the  lighter  part  of  her  hair, 
and  making  the  white  dress  cling  to  her 
limbs  and  the  hem  flutter  below.' 

'  And  the  attitude — what  about  the  arms  ?' 
asked  Komilly. 

'  I'll  show  you  all  the  sketches,'  said 
Ella,  laying  aside  her  work,  and  going  to 
fetch  a  small  portfolio.  '  I  know  which  I 
prefer  ;  I  should  like  to  see  whether  my 
taste  is  good.' 

'  And  is  my  taste  your  criterion  ?'  he 
asked,  smiling. 
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'  Yes,'  said  Ella,  blushing  a  little  as  she 
made  the  admission. 

'  And  why  ?'  pursued  he,  lifting  out  a 
drawing  and  holding  it  at  a  little  distance. 

'  Because — Avell — because,  in  the  first 
place,  you  know  what  you  are  about;  it 
isn't  smattering  and  affectation  with  you,  it 
is  love  of  truth  and  beauty.' 

*  But  how  do  you  know.  Miss  Worsley  ?' 
interrupted  he,  laughing  a  little,  and  yet 
struck  with  her  simple  straightforwardness. 

'  How  do  I  know  ?'  she  repeated.  'How 
does  one  know  one's  fellow- creatures  ?  I 
see  it — I  feel  it  ;  it  is  in  your  eyes — in  your 
voice — I  know  it.  I  really  can't  explain  it, 
Mr.  Komilly — I  am  sure  you  must  know 
what  I  mean.' 

'  And  do  you  know  all  your  fellow- 
creatures  at  a  glance  like  that  ?'  he  asked, 
lifting  out  another  drawing. 
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'  Not  always  at  a  glance/  she  said  ;  '  of 
course  I  often  misjudge  people.  But  there 
is  one  thing  I  look  for  first  always,  un- 
consciously, I  think ;  and  if  I  cannot  find  it, 
I  cease  to  care  about  that  person/ 

'  And  what  is  that  ?  he  asked.  *  Ee- 
ligion  ?' 

'Oh  no  !'  answered  Ella ;  ' though  it 
may  take  that  form.  It  is  more  than  re- 
ligion.    I  call  it  the  breath  of  life.' 

'  Yes  !  Do  tell  me  what  you  mean  !'  said 
he,  studying  the  sketches  all  the  while  and 
comparing  one  with  another. 

'  Well,'  began  Ella  tentatively,  glancing 
upward,  as  she  often  did,  to  find  expression 
for  some  vague  thought ;  '  man  was  formed 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground ' 

'  Well  ?'  assented  Komilly. 

'  And  we  are  all  clay — dust — earth  which 
returns  to  earth,'  Ella  went  on,  and  Romilly 
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ceased  to  turn  the  drawings,  but  sat  with 
bent  head,  she  standing  supporting  the 
portfolio  opposite  him  ;  '  but  some  of  us  are 
more  than  that — some  of  us  have  the  breath 
of  life — that  spirit  which  was  breathed  into 
the  first  man ;  some  of  us  are  living  souls, 
immortal — we  are  conscious  of  a  something 
that  must  have  been  breathed  into  us  or 
born  with  us  from  some  other  sphere,  which 
cannot  die.     I  am  sure  you  understand  me, 

though  I  am  afraid  I  put  it  lamely ' 

Ella  said,  breaking  off  and  turning  her 
grave  grey  eyes  on  his. 

'  Yes,  I  understand,'  he  said ;  *  but  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  those  who  do  not 
come  up  to  your  standard  are  not  im- 
mortal ?' 

^  I  am  sure  there  are  many  in  whom 
there  is  nothing  that  can  survive  the 
perishing   of    the   body   and    the   passing 
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away   of    time.       Men  who  live  by  bread 
alone.' 

'  I  wish  I  were  young  enough  to  be  sure 
of  anything/  Komilly  murmured  with  a 
sigh  and  a  smile.  '  Don't  you  think  your 
standard  a  little  hio-h — too  hio^h  ?' 

'  It  is  not  my  standard,  is  it  ?'  said  Ella. 
'  But  what  do  I  require  ?  Merely  that  a 
man  shall  have  some  aim,  some  real  hope 
and  intention  beyond  this  life.  Of  course 
I  don't  count  that  sort  of  indolent  betting 
on  luck  and  the  leniency  of  fate  that  makes 
some  people  cheerful  in  the  face  of  life  and 
death  ;  there  must  be  a  distinctly  felt 
citizenship  of  a  better  city — a  city  which 
hath  foundations.  Eeligion,  I  think,  is  only 
one  form — sometimes  a  very  narrow  one — 
of  the  spirit  which  I  mean.  Ah !  I  am 
wrong  again — religion  is  the  best  form 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  even  Churchman- 
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ship  goes  to  divide  the  camp,  and  lessen  the 
perfection  of  worship.' 

'  It  is  something  to  believe  that  any  of  us 
may  survive/  said  Romilly.  '  It  is  difficult, 
when  once  you  open  your  eyes,  not  to  see 
too  much.' 

'  Yes,  I  often  think  I  should  be  better  as 
a  drudge  in  a  cloister,'  sighed  Ella  ;  '  but  I 
don't  mean  to  try,'  she  added,  laughing  at 
herself  *  And  now,  which  of  these  sketches 
do  you  like  ?' 

'  But  tell  me '  said  Romilly,  stretch- 
ing his  hand  across  the  portfolio  to  put  off 
returning  to  the  business  in  hand.  '  You 
have  parted  with  the  beliefs  in  which  you 
were  brought  up  ?' 

'  Not  all,'  interrupted  Ella  hastily.  '  Oh 
no !  not  all.' 

'  But  did  you  not  find  that  the  removal  of 
one  stone  ruined  the  whole  building  ?' 
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'  It  is  not  what  it  was,'  Ella  answered 
rather  sadly  ;  '  but  I  hope  it  will  stand  till 
something  better  takes  its  place.' 

'  But  when  the  simple  hopes  of  childhood 
became  impossible  to  you,  as  I  suppose  they 
did,  what  could  you  set  before  yourself  as 
the  object  of  your  life's  struggle  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  said,  her  eyes  wander- 
ing out  to  the  sooty  privet-bushes  and  the 
sunshine  beyond  the  garden-door.  '  If  you 
mean,  what  reward,  I  don't  know.' 

Romilly  looked  disappointed. 

'  I  hoped,'  he  said,  '  that  your  solution 
might  help  me  to  mine.' 

*  But  we  can't  know  anything  beyond 
our  own  experience,'  Ella  said  passionately. 
'  It  is  all  as  dark  to-day  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Job — darker,  for  the  light  that  has 
led  so  many  to  victory  in  other  days  has 
burned  out,  and  will  not  serve  for  us.' 

25—2 
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'  But  still  we  have  more  light  than  they,' 
said  Romilly,  '  only  it  seems  to  burn  all 
round  the  horizon,  and  leads  nowhere.' 

'  And  makes  our  shadows  deeper/  added 
Ella  ;  '  but  even  if  I  ever  could  think  there 
were  no  beyond  for  us  at  all,  but  only  this 
life,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  my  life 
here,  though  it  would  make  sorrow  more 
sorrowful.  I  mean  that  the  highest  things 
we  know,  and  the  noblest  purposes,  are 
worth  pursuing  for  themselves  alone — don't 
you  think  so  ?' 

Romilly,  too,  stared  out  at  the  patch  of 
summer  sunshine  beyond  the  open  door, 
with  its  Oriental  hangings  almost  invisible 
in  the  contrasted  shadow. 

'  They  are,'  he  said  at  length  ;  '  but  we 
cannot,  as  you  once  said,  sit  alone  and  work 
out  our  own  salvation.  What  is  to  console 
us  for  the  love  we  lose  here,  the  separation 
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of  kindred  souls,  the  wide,  wide  divergence 
of  paths  that  should  have  run  side  by  side  ? 
We  are  not  alone.' 

^  Oh  !  I  cannot  teU,'  said  Ella—'  I  only  half 
understand  what  you  mean ;  I  have  no 
sorrows  or  mistakes  in  my  life  that  I 
know  of.  I  only  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the 
threshold  still,  and  hope  the  best,  and  all  I 
love  are  round  about  me.' 

'  And  what  have  they  to  hope  for  whose 
life,  for  faults  committed  half  blindly  in 
early  youth,  is  one  long,  bitter  punish- 
ment?' Eomilly  asked  with  emotion,  still 
looking  away  through  the  open  door.  '  Do 
you  see  no  need  for  faith  in  a  happier  eternity 
for  them  ?' 

•  If  I  were  in  that  unliappy  case,'  said 
Ella,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  '  I  believe 
I  should  make  a  new  creed  to  save  myself 
from  despair.     But  you — you  speak,  I  sup- 
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pose,  of  yourself — you  cannot  judge  of 
your  life  till  its  last  day  lias  gone  down. 
Half  your  life  or  more,  perhaps,  is  yet  before 
you.' 

'  And  if  it  be  ?'  Romilly  asked.  '  It  is 
not  so  happy  that  I  can  find  any  consola- 
tion in  the  thought ;  rather,  if  I  knew  I 
should  go  out  in  nothing,  like  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  with  the  setting  of  to-day's  sun.' 

'  But  if  you  have  spoiled  your  life  as  far 
as  regards  your  owm  chances  of  happiness,' 
said  Ella,  '  that  is  not  after  all  the  only 
object  of  life.  Something  may  be  done  by 
unhappy  people.' 

'  I  have  no  need  to  work  for  my  living, 
you  know,'  Romilly  said,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

*  Even  if  you  had,  one  wants  sometimes 
a  more  potent  object  than  the  mere  main- 
tenance of  one's  own  paltry  life.' 
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Romilly  could  not  help  laughing  at  her 
severity. 

^  But  if  my  life  is  paltry,  and  yours 
paltry,  are  not  the  lives  of  all  our  fellow- 
creatures  equally  worthless  ?'  he  asked.  '  Or 
are  we  merely  to  use  the  sentiment  as  a 
kind  of  fictitious  base  of  personal  action  in 
which  we  cannot  really  believe — to  found 
our  morality  on  a  conscious  fallacy  ?' 

Ella  did  not  see  her  way  out  of  this  all  at 
once. 

'  I  can't  argue,'  she  replied,  with  a  depre- 
cating smile.  '  Janet  says  I  haven't  a  grain 
of  logic  about  me  ;  but  I  know  very  well 
that  you  are  wrong  and  I  am  right.' 

'  Blessed  conviction  !'  laughed  Romilly, 
half  serious,  but  much  amused. 

*  We  esteem  our  fellows  better  than  our- 
selves ;  we  know  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,'   Ella  went  on  with 
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strong  conviction.  '  You  would  save  a 
drowning  man  without  stopping  to  consider 
whether  he  was  worth  it  or  not,  and  you 
would  think  scorn  of  a  man  who  saved  him- 
self first,  though  he  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  better  man.  Then — though  I  dare 
say  you  will  say  it  is  a  silly  argument — a 
man  loves  his  wife,  and  his  wife  loves  him; 
it  would  surely  be  a  very  different  thing  if 
each  loved  self !' 

'  It  would,'  assented  Eomilly,  ceasing  to 
consider  the  argument  at  all  in  the  new 
train  of  thought  that  her  words  had  sug- 
gested. 

'  And  so  I  think  it  is  clear  that  good 
comes — and  perhaps  happiness,  too — in  for- 
getting self  for  others;  a  dull  old  plan,'  she 
added,  with  a  wistful  smile,  '  but  the  only 
one  still.' 

*  And  are  you  then  content  to  forego  your 
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own  happiness/  asked  Komilly  a  little 
sceptically,  'and  to  spend  your  life  upon 
other  lives  for  no  return  beyond  a  certain 
moral  satisfaction  ?' 

'  No,  not  at  all  content/  said  Ella,  laugh- 
ing, and  a  little  ashamed.  '  I  dare  say  I 
shall  never  get  to  like  it,  but  still  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  best  thing,  and  T  try,  spasmodically 
and  often  half-heartedly,  and  often  alto- 
gether against  my  will,  to  struggle  in  that 
direction.  Besides,'  she  went  on  after  a 
moment's  pause,  '  it  is  not  as  if  one  were 
called  upon  to  place  one's  whole  happiness 
upon  the  altar  at  the  outset;  you  merely 
part  with  it  by  small  degrees  from  hour  to 
hour  all  day  long — we  are  all  equal  to  so 
much  sacrifice.' 

Romilly  said  nothing,  and  turned  at  last 
to  the  neglected  sketches. 

'  That  is  the  one  I  like,'  he  said,  lifting  it 
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out  and  holding  it  at  arm's  length  so  that 
they  could  both  study  it.  '  It  is  natural  as 
well  as  classical.   Is  this  your  favourite,  too  ?' 

'  Yes/  said  Ella,  with  great  satisfaction. 
'  I  like  the  breeze  in  it,  and  the  unconscious- 
ness of  the  attitude — the  face,  of  course,  is 
roughly  done ' 

'  I  should  have  known  it  for  you,'  inter- 
rupted Romilly,  looking  at  it  more  closely. 
'  I  like  the  position.  Your  breeze  has 
blown  her  hair  across  her  eyes,  and  then 
she  has  lifted  her  arm  to  hold  it  off,  ab- 
sorbed all  the  while  in  gazing  across  the 
sea,  and  comprehending  all  that  has  c.ome 
upon  her.      The  breeze  blows  round  that 

point  beyond  her '  he  listened  an  instant, 

. '  Is  not  that  Mr.  Worsley  ?' 

Ella  ran  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and 
her  father  entered  with  a  self-evident  cake 
wrapped  in  paper  that  had  already  become 
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rather  buttery,  and  a  little  tin  can  from  the 
dairy  which  he  gave  into  Ella's  hands  with 
a  radiant  air,  and  then  greeted  Romilly 
with  an  abrupt, 

'  How  do  you  do  ?  Do  you  drink  sugar 
in  your  coffee  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  do,'  said  Romilly,  startled  at  the 
artist's  air  of  suspense. 

'  Oh  !'  breathed  Worsley  with  great 
relief.  '  Then  it's  all  right.  Look  here, 
Ella;'  and  as  she  approached  he  unfolded 
a  little  parcel,  and  displayed  four  beautiful 
little  old  silver  teaspoons,  partly  gilt.  '  I 
saw  them  long:  ag^o — the  man  said  if  he  had 
only  had  half  a  dozen  he  would  not  have 
sold  them  under  a  guinea  a  piece,  but  he 
let  me  have  them  for  fifteen  shillings.  It's 
awfully  cheap!'  he  added  admiringly, 
turning  them  over  in  his  hand,  and 
Romilly  admired  them  too ;  and  Ella,  even. 
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though  well  aware  that  the  three  pounds 
might  possibly  have  been  better  spent,  was 
carried  away  by  their  beauty,  and  enjoyed  the 
coffee  all  the  more  for  seeing  them  amongst 
the  other  pretty  things  and  feeling  that 
Romilly  appreciated  everything  to  the  full. 

Besides,  it  somehow  seemed  as  if 
Worsley's  presence  had  put  Romilly  sud- 
denly at  his  ease  and  loosened  his  tongue, 
for  he  at  once  launched  out  into  the 
pleasantest  chat  on  matters  artistic,  and 
drew  Worsley  on  to  show  his  very  best 
side,  his  enthusiastic  love  of  beauty,  his 
large  contempt  for  everything  mean,  and 
narrow ;  his  scholarly,  cultured  mind  and 
refined  view  of  things ;  his  lofty  aims  and 
sarcastic  one  -  sidedness  ;  and  the  two 
amused  and  charmed  each  other  over  their 
coffee  and  their  portfolios  for  an  hour  or 
more  until  Dregert  made  his  appearance. 


CHAPTER  IV 


*  Oh  !  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by-and-by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  !' 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

5|  HE  afternoon  was  so  far  gone  by 
tlie  time  Herr  Dregert  had 
arrived  and  had  some  coffee 
and  cake,  and  admired  the  wonderful  tea- 
spoons, that  Ella,  seeing  she  would  not  be 
wanted  any  more  that  day  for  the  picture, 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  Whiteley's  and 
do  one  or  two  commissions. 

Romilly's     face     fell     visibly     as      she 
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announced  lier  intention,  and  she  felt  that 
his  first  impulse  was  to  say,  '  Oh,  don't 
go  to-day !  Why  not  some  day  when  I  am 
not  here  ?  But  it  was  only  his  unconscious 
expression  that  spoke. 

'  You  will  be  gone  before  I  come  back,' 
she  said,  looking  in  in  her  hat  and  gloves ; 
'  so  good-bye,  Herr  Dregert — good-bye,  Mr. 
Komilly.' 

'  Can  you  make  your  way  without  an 
escort?'  asked  Romilly  rather  wistfully, 
conscious  at  the  same  time  of  a  little  pang 
of  annoyance  that  she  had  no  veil  on  ;  but 
Worsley  cut  him  short  with  a  laugh. 

'  I  think  we  may  trust  her,'  he  said  ;  and 
Ella  laughed  too,  without  looking  up,  and 
left  them. 

More  than  one  weary  woman  and  rough 
working-man  stared  at  Ella  in  the  third- 
class   carriage   that   took   her    to    Queen's 
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Eoad ;  they  had  seen  ladies  travelling  in 
these  third-class  carriages  before,  but  never, 
surely,  one  with  such  a  happy  face ;  it  did 
the  heart  good  to  look  upon  it.  Here  was 
no  legible  story  of  poverty  and  trouble  and 
hard  times ;  only  beauty  and  health  and 
joy  of  heart ;  where,  in  the  great  unhappy 
city,  could  she  have  come  from?  In  the 
Grove  the  fashionable  women  glanced  and 
wondered  at  her,  and  now  and  again  a  man 
gazed  at  the  unwonted  sight  and  turned  to 
gaze  again,  as  she  passed  like  a  gleam  of 
pure  sunshine  and  a  breath  of  fresh  spring 
air  amongst  the  jaded,  painted  women  who 
crowded  the  pavement,  and  the  little  wan 
nurse-girls  who  drove  their  pallid  babies 
through  the  throng,  and  blocked  u^  the 
doorways,  and  called  forth  the  ill-will  of 
their  sorely- tried  fellow-passengers. 

Sittino;  waitino^  for  her  turn  at  a  crowded 
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counter,  and  absorbed,  as  usual,  in  studying 
the  faces  about  her,  Ella  suddenly  felt  a 
little  tap  on  her  shoulder,  and  looked  up  to 
find  her  cousin  Nellie  laughing  at  her 
elbow. 

'  In  a  brown  study  in  such  a  crowd !' 
said  N^ellie.  '  What  an  odd  girl  you  are ! 
What  are  you  doing  in  London  ?  You 
never  told  us  you  were  here?' 

'  I've  only  come  up  to  sit  to  papa,'  Ella 
answered  ;  '  not  for  ornament  this  time. 
This  is  the  first  chance  I've  had  to  do  my 
commissions.  How  are  Aunt  Alicia  and 
ni}^  cousins  ?' 

'  Oh !  all  very  well,'  said  Nellie  indif- 
ferently; and  added  presently,  after  glancing 
round,  '  I  suppose  you've  heard  the  latest 
news  ?' 

'  No ;  probably  not,'  laughed  Ella  ; 
'  nothino:  much  more  recent  than  the  death 
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of  Queen  Anne.     Any  of  you  going  to  be 
married?' 

*  Have  you  had  tea  ?'  Nellie  asked  rather 
irrelevantly.  '  Come  and  have  some  here 
with  me,  and  then  I  needn't  hurry  home.' 

*  None  for  me,  thank  you,'  said  Ella  ; 
'  but  if  you'll  wait  till  I  get  my  change  I'll 
come  and  see  you  have  yours.  I  wonder 
at  your  being  here  at  this  unfashionable 
hour!' 

'  Well,  Maude  wanted  some  ribbons  and 
things,  and  Pinfold  was  too  busy  to  come 
out,  so  I  could  hardly  help  myself,'  Nellie 
answered.  *  I  felt  pretty  sure  I  should  not 
meet  anybody.' 

'Well,  and  what  is  your  news?'  asked 
Ella,  as  they  sat  down  in  a  corner  com- 
manding a  good  view  of  the  other  tables 
and  the  doorway,  and  ordered  a  cup  of 
tea. 

VOL.  11.  26 
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'  Guess,  now/  said  Nellie,  with  a  certain 
mischievous  air  that  somehow  made  Ella 
instantly  think  of  Romilly,  and  blush  as 
she  did  so.  '  About  some  one  who  interests 
you  very  much,'  Nellie  went  on.  '  Come,  I 
am  sure,  by  your  face,  you  know  whom  I 
mean.' 

'  There  are  so  many  people  that  interest 
me,'  Ella  said  with  evasive  carelessness  ; 
'  Mr.  Barry,  perhaps  ?' 

Nellie  looked  narrowly  at  her,  but  could 
not  tell  whether  this  was  mere  diplomacy 
or  rustic  simplicity.  However,  she  was 
content  to  let  it  pass,  for  her  subject  was 
thrilling  and  time  limited. 

'  Try  again  ;  think  of  a  villain  in  disguise 
— a  serpent  hidden  in  flowers.' 

Ella  laughed.  '  Mr.  Barry  is  hardly  the 
type,'  she  said  mirthfully.  '  You  may  as 
well  tell  me,  Nellie  ]  I  shall  never  guess.' 
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'Mr.  Eomilly/  said  N'ellie  deliberately, 
looking  her  straight  in  the  face. 

'What  about  him?'  Ella  felt  that  the 
colour  had  left  her  cheeks,  and  that  the 
words  faltered  as  she  uttered  them. 

'  Then  you  really  hadn't  heard  ?'  said 
Nellie,  as  she  took  another  bun  ;  and  Ella 
knew  that  she  was  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  her  little  ambush.  '  Of  course,  though, 
you  never  look  at  the  papers  :  the  Society 
papers  were  full  of  it.  AYe  saw  his  name 
in  large  letters  on  the  broadsheets  one  day 
— "  Scandal  in  High  Life."  I  shouldn't 
think  he  will  ever  dare  to  show  his  face 
again.     Mamma  is  furious.' 

'  What  has  he  done  ?'   Ella  asked,  with 

a  dreadful   sickening  at  the  heart,  trying, 

nevertheless,  to  present  an  inscrutable  front 

to  her  fellow-woman  and  natural  enemy. 

'  Gone  about  flirting  with  all  the  women 

26—2 
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in  London/  said  Nellie,  in  righteous  indig- 
nation ;  '  staying  in  people's  houses  on  false 
pretences  ;  living  on  money  that  was  not 
his ' 

'  Oh,'  cried  Ella  indignantly,  '  that  can't 
be  true !' 

'  Why  not,  my  dear  Ella  ?'  said  Nellie 
blandly.     '  There  are  scores  of  such  men.' 

'  There  may  be,'  said  Ella  stoutly  ;  '  I 
only  say  Mr.  Komilly  is  not  one  of 
them.' 

'  But  you  interrupted  my  story,'  said 
Nellie.  '  He  lives  on  other  people's  money, 
while  his  wife  is  left  to  ruin  and  starvation 
in  some  foreign  watering-place.' 

'  His  wife?^  uttered  Ella. 

'  You  may  well  be  astonished,'  said 
Nellie.  '  Yes,  his  wife  ;  a  horrid,  wicked 
woman  —  an  actress  —  a  German,  thev 
say ' 
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'  But  how  do  you  know  ?'  interrupted 
Ella. 

'  Know !  Why,  you  innocent  little  rustic, 
the  papers  had  the  whole  story.  There  is 
always  somebody  that  knows.  Besides, 
Mr.  Romilly  told  papa  all  about  it.  He 
came  up  a  day  or  two  after  you  left  us  ; 
and  of  course  mamma  told  us — everybody 
ought  to  know  it.' 

Ella  could  find  nothing  to  say. 

'  We  didn't  envy  you  for  having  had  his 
escort  that  day,'  ]N'ellie  went  on,  with  a 
little  laugh.  '  Mamma  says  she  would  not 
allow  one  of  us  to  speak  to  him.  We  are 
going  to  cut  him  if  we  meet  him  anywhere  ; 
and  of  course  he  will  never  enter  the  house 
again.  Mamma  says  he  has  behaved  in  the 
most  disgraceful  way — quite  dishonourable. 
You  should  have  seen  some  of  the  papers — 
they  really  were  too  rich  I     I  have  one  or 
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two  I  will  send  you  if  you  pike.  He  must 
have  writhed  if  he  has  any  conscience  left ; 
but  I  have  heard  that  those  shameless, 
brazen  adventurers  rather  enjoy  that  sort 
of  notoriety.  I'll  ^send  you  those  papers 
to-night — be  sure  and  return  them  to  me  ; 
and  do  read  the  letter  that  begins  "  Dear 
Lewis" — it  is  so  amusing — such  cutting 
allusions  to  private  theatricals  (scenes  with 
his  wife,  of  course),  and  such  sarcastic 
advice — it  will  make  you  laugh." 

'  I  don't  care  for  scandal,'  said  Ella 
coldly.  *  I  would  rather  not  read  things 
that  are  disagreeable.' 

'What,  not  even  when  your  handsome 
Mr.  Romilly  is  the  hero  ?'  cried  Nellie 
banteringly.  '  We  shall  begin  to  thmk  you 
are  one  of  the  victims.' 

^  What  a  donkey  you  are,  Nellie!'  Ella 
contrived   to   say,   with  a  little   hysterical 
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laugh  ;  '  and  a  donkey  with  very  bad  taste, 
too.' 

Nellie  was  deceived.  '  Ah,  well,'  she 
said,  ^  it's  really  a  lucky  thing  for  you  that 
you  are  so  slow  and  stupid  about  all  these 
things  ;  but  we  all  thought  he  was  in  love 
with  you.'  She  did  not  mind  admitting 
this,  if  it  were  true,  now  that  the  admirer 
was  proved  ineligible  for  anybody. 

'  To  my  mind,  that  only  proves  how  very 
wise  I  was  not  to  be  deceived,  when  all  of 
you  mistook  him,'  laughed  poor  Ella. 

'  Sir  John  nearly  went  out  of  his  mind,' 
Xellie  went  on. 

'  Who  ?' 

'  Su'  John  Romilly — his  uncle,  you  know. 
He  was  to  have  been  his  heir,  and  Sir  John 
made  him  a  very  handsome  allowance — 
they  are  very  rich — and  he  thought  a  great 
deal  of  him.     And  Mr.  Romilly,  of  course, 
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always  pretended  the  utmost  devotion  to 
get  money  out  of  the  old  man  which  he 
might  spend  on  his  wicked  pleasures.' 

'  On  his  wicked  wife,  do  you  mean  ? 
Was  all  that  in  those  omniscient  papers, 
too?' 

*  Don't  be  sarcastic ! '  laughed  Nellie. 
'  You  may  be  sure  the  wretched  wife  did 
not  see  much  of  it.  He  left  her  to  starve 
as  soon  as  he  was  tired  of  her.  I  must  say 
I  pity  the  woman.' 

'  For  being  his  wife  ?'  Ella  said  absently. 

'  Yes ;  isn't  it  a  shocking  story  ?'  said 
Nellie,  drawing  on  her  gloves.  '  Of  course 
Sir  John  disowned  him  and  cut  him  off. 
The  property  is  to  go  to  another  nephew 
now,  whose  name  I  think  is  Brand.  You 
don't  know  him,  I  suppose?' 

'  No,'  said  Ella  ;  '  not  that  I  know  of.' 

*  He  will  be   Sir  Lewis  Komilly  all  the 
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same,  but  no  one  Trill  envy  him  the  empty 
handle  to  his  dishonoured  name/  was 
Nellie's  last  remark  before  they  parted  in 
the  street,  and  then  Ella  with  lagging  steps 
and  a  heavy  heart  went  sorrowfully  home. 

Her  father  greeted  her  with  a  radiant  face 
as  she  entered  the  room : 

•  Well,  Ella  darling,  what  do  you  think  T 

Ella  called  up  a  wan  smile.  '  What  is 
it  ?'  she  asked. 

'  Dregert  has  taken  the  studio,'  answered 
Worsley  delightedly.  '  We've  found  another 
little  room  for  you,  and  he  enters  on  posses- 
sion at  once.  Isn't  it  grand  !  Didn't  I 
always  say  we  should  get  on  in  time  ?  And 
now  we'll  go  and  dine  at  a  place  I  know  of 
— we'll  celebrate  our  luck.' 

'  Oh,  papa,  I'm  so  tired !'  faltered  the 
girl,  with  downcast  eyes ;  but  Worsley  was 
happy  and  would  take  no  denial.     He  put 
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his  arms  round  her  with  unwonted  tender- 
ness and  kissed  her  pale  face ;  and  when  the 
poor  child  cried  a  little  and  clung  to  him, 
he  said  confidently : 

*  Yes,  I  see  what  it  is ;  you've  overdone 
it  this  last  day  or  two.  We'll  go  and  have 
a  good  dinner  and  some  wine,  and  then 
you'll  be  all  right  again,  dearie.  Come 
along.' 

And  so  they  went.  Ella  had  not  the 
heart — seeing  her  father  so  radiant — to  spoil 
his  pleasure  by  eating  nothing,  so  she  forced 
herself  to  make  a  good  dinner,  and  after- 
wards, instead  of  crying  all  night  as  she 
had  vaguely  intended  or  expected,  she  just 
slept  soundly,  and  when  she  woke  in  the 
morning  she  was  prepared  to  avenge  herself 
and  to  see  the  villain  in  his  proper  light. 

^  Now  we'll  do  a  tremendous  day's  work,' 
said  Worsley,  as  he  stood  before  his  picture 
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the  next  morning,  criticizing  it  while  he 
worked  himself  into  his  blouse,  and  then 
stirred  up  his  dark  hair  in  a  business-like 
and  preparatory  way.  '  Our  friend  Dregert 
will  be  looking  in  upon  us,  I  dare  say,  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  He  admired  it 
immensely,  Ella.' 

'  Then  I  suppose  you  think  him  an  artist 
of  the  right  sort/  laughed  Ella. 

'  In  feeling,  certainly,'  said  Worsley  3  '  his 
work  I  have  not  seen  yet.  His  being  an 
intimate  friend  of  Eomilly's  is  sufficient 
guarantee  to  me  for  everything.  There  are 
not  many  men  like  Eomilly.' 

'Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,'  murmured 
Ella,  and  Worsley  laughed. 

'I  hardly  expected  you  to  appreciate 
him,'  said  the  unsuspecting  painter  lightly; 
and  presently  he  added,  '  I'm  afraid  that 
poor  fellow  will  not  live  long.' 
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Oh,  Ella,  Ella  !  What  has  become  of  the 
villain  now,  and  of  all  the  stern  resolves  of 
indignant  virtue  ?  Why  those  white  cheeks 
and  that  unmanageable  voice  ? 

'  Mr.  Komilly  ?'  she  articulated. 

'  Romilly  ?  Oh  no !'  answered  her  father, 
already  at  work.  '  No,  I  meant  Dregert. 
Now,  your  arm  a  little  higher — so ;  and  the 
hair — wait  a  moment ;'  he  stepped  forward 
and  arranged  a  detail  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
went  back  to  his  easel.  '  There  now,  don't 
move — only  tell  me  when  you  are  tired. 
Yes,'  he  resumed,  falling  back  into  the 
former  train  of  thought;  'yes,  I  shouldn't 
give  him  more  than  a  year  at  the  outside — 
some  sort  of  consumption,  I  suppose.' 

Ella  was  not  talkative  that  morning,  and 
there  followed  a  long  spell  of  silent  work — 
silent  except  for  Worsley's  low  sweet 
whistling  of  opera  airs  with  many  a  little 
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variation  of  liis  own,  wliich  only  ceased 
from  time  to  time  when  he  held  a  brush 
between  his  teeth,  or  checked  his  breath 
over  a  specially  critical  touch. 

He  was  painting  Ella's  hair,  which  was 
unfastened  and  fell  in  glorious  burnished 
waves  over  her  shoulders  and  below  her 
waist,  and  half- despairing  of  ever  rendering 
upon  the  canvas  what  he  felt  and  saw ;  he 
thought  of  his  first  misgivings  about  the 
face,  and  looked  at  his  model  with  a  little 
sigh. 

The  sigh  as  nearly  as  possible  became  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment  and  delight, 
for  there  was  his  ideal  expression,  more 
perfect  than  he  had  conceived  it,  and  far 
beyond  what  he  had  dared  to  hope  for.  He 
was  enchanted,  and  dared  not  utter  a  sound 
for  fear  of  dispelHng  the  vision,  but  swiftly 
seized  it  for  his  canvas. 
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The  dark  grey  eyes,  opened  wide,  were 
fixed  upon  tlie  distance  as  though  indeed 
she  saw  the  black  sail  bearing  her  faithless 
lover  over  the  sparkling  sea,  and  their  ex- 
pression held  something  of  love,  of  fear,  of 
hopelessness,  of  shame,  perfectly  uncon- 
scious the  while  of  aught  but  what  they 
gazed  upon  ;  while  the  lips  were  slightly 
parted,  drooping  a  little  at  the  corners, 
and  completing  the  impression  of  forlorn 
awakening. 

'  This  is  my  masterpiece,'  murmured 
Worsley  to  himself ;  '  I  never  wanted  any- 
thing but  inspiration.' 

He  little  guessed  whence  it  came  this 
time,  and  wondered  during  the  next  day 
or  two  how  it  was  that  the  very  expression 
he  wanted  was  so  constantly  on  her  face. 

'  This  picture,  Ella,  will  make  my  for- 
tune,' he  said  to  her  one  day  when  she  was 
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tired  of  standing,  and  they  were  both  off 
work.  '  It  will  lead,  you  see,  to  my 
becoming  known.' 

'  Yes,  and  then  we  can  pay  all  our  bills, ^ 
said  Ella. 

A  slight  look  of  impatience  crossed 
Worsley's  face.  '  It  would  do  more  than 
that,  I  should  hope,'  he  said  disdainfully. 
'  I've  been  thinking  of  a  dress  for  you,'  he 
went  on  ;  'I  have  it  in  my  mind's  eye, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  about  it  at  once.' 

Ella  experienced  a  little  thrill  of  pleasure, 
for  she  was  fond  of  dress  in  her  modest 
way,  especially  when  it  was  of  her  father's 
choosing  and  designing,  for  then  it  was 
sure  to  be  uncommon  and  very  becoming. 
She  recovered  herself  the  next  moment, 
however.  '  I  don't  want  any  new  dresses, 
papa  dear,'  she  said.  *  You  see,  I  am  not 
going  anywhere.' 
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'  That  doesn't  matter/  replied  the  artist 
loftily ;  ^  you  dress  for  me,  not  for  the 
outside  world.  I  have  always  meant  that 
you  should  be  well  dressed  when  we  could 
afford  it.  Now  that  the  time  has  happily 
come,  I  should  like  you  to  see  what  I  mean. 
I  have  long  had  my  eye  on  a  place  where 
they  make  dresses  for  some  of  the  artists' 
wives,  who  know  what  dress  is — or  at  any 
rate  their  husbands  know.  I  mean  to  take 
you  there — it  is  a  pleasure  I  have  long 
promised  myself.' 

'Is  it  a  very  expensive  place?'  asked 
Ella  timidly. 

'  I  don't  know  at  all,'  was  the  indifferent 
reply.  '  Suppose  you  put  on  your  things 
and  come  now.' 

Half  pleased,  half  alarmed,  Ella  dressed 
for  the  walk,  and  came  back  into  the 
studio  resolved  to   make  another  effort  at 
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least  to  defer  the  proposed  extravagance  ; 
but  her  prudent  arguments  were  all  sud- 
denly scattered  and  put  to  flight  by  the 
sight  of  Eomilly  standing  alone  before  the 
easel. 

He  turned  towards  her  with  the  frank 
look  of  pleasure  that  always  lighted  his 
grave  face  when  he  greeted  her,  and  held 
out  his  hand  ;  but  Ella,  not  having  the 
least  decided  yet  how  she  was  going  to 
treat  him  when  they  met  again,  and  only 
feeling  that  the  old  relation  was  not  pos- 
sible, did  not  respond  to  his  smile  nor  take 
his  offered  hand,  and  he  knew  in  a  moment 
that  something  had  happened. 

'  Miss  Worsley!'  he  said  appealingly,  and 
then  turned  away  as  if  recollecting  himself. 
'  It  is  only  what  I  had  to  expect,'  he  said, 
half  to  himself,  '  from  all  the  rest — why  not 
from  you  as  well?' 

VOL.  II.  27 
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'  Do  you  want  to  see  my  father  ?'  Ella 
inquired  frigidly. 

Romilly  did  not  answer  all  at  once,  and 
then  turned  again  impulsively  towards  her. 
'  Tell  me,  Miss  Worsley — what  has  hap- 
pened since  I  saw  you  last  week  ?' 

'  I  wonder  at  your  asking,'  said  Ella 
indignantly,  remembering  as  she  spoke  what 
Nellie  had  said  about  brazen  adventurers. 
'  You  can't  wish  me  to  speak  of  what  I,  it 
seems,  have  been  the  last  to  learn.' 

Eomilly  stood  with  bent  head,  drawing 
a  little  pattern  on  the  carpet  with  his  stick, 
longing  to  speak,  but  feeling  how  futile  it 
must  be  unless  all  could  be  told,  for  which 
neither  time  nor  place  was  suitable.  Besides, 
why  excuse  himself  to  her  ?  What  were 
they,  one  to  the  other  ? 

'  I  could  not  tell  whether  you  knew  it 
or  not,'  he  said  at  last  in  a  low  voice.     '  I 
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tried  to  think  you  did  know,  and  that  you 
were  more  merciful  than  the  rest.' 

'  And  why  should  I  be  more  merciful  ?' 
Ella  asked  hotly,  even  while  a  pang  shot 
through  her  to  think  she  had  joroved  less 
noble-hearted  than  he  believed  her.  '  What 
have  you  seen  in  me  that  could  make  you 
think  I  would  be  so  indifferent,  or  so  lenient 
to  falsehood  and  cowardice  ?  You  do  not 
flatter  me.' 

He  could  not  bear  her  unkind  speech 
without  trying  to  justify  himself,  were  it 
ever  so  little,  and  the  words  burst  out 
impulsively  before  he  thought  what  he  was 
saying  :  '  It  is  because  it  was  you  who  first 
recalled  me  to  my  better  self ;  because  you 
have  been  to  me  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
is  good  and  beautiful  in  woman  ;  because 
in  you  I  first  saw  and  realized  what  I  have 
missed  for  ever — that  was  why  I  thought 

27—2 
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you  might  perhaps  be  merciful  too — might 
understand — no,  you  are  too  young  to 
understand,  but  might  dimly  feel  some- 
thing of  what  it  is  to  be  tempted,  to  fall, 
to  suffer,  to  be  bitterly  ashamed.  Even  in 
your  righteous  anger  I  thought  you  might 
find  a  place  for  pity.     Was  I  quite  wrong?' 

But  Ella  had  more  to  avenge  than  the 
social  crimes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
and  though  she  could  scarcely  restrain  her 
tears,  she  made  shift  to  answer  coldly,  '  I 
am  afraid  you  have  quite  mistaken  my 
character — as  much,  indeed,  as  I  had  mis- 
taken yours.  Fortunately,  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  either  of  us  ;'  and  she  forced 
a  little  hard  laugh. 

Worsley  came  out  of  his  room  at  this 
moment  and  greeted  Komilly  very  warmly. 
'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?'  he  asked, 
looking    over    Komilly' s    shoulder    at    the 
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picture,  while  Ella  slipped  out  into  the 
garden. 

'  The  face  is  wonderful/  said  Eomilly — 
'  wonderful !  You  will  not  touch  it 
again?' 

'  Ah !  well,'  said  Worsley,  looking  critical 
but  pleased,  '  of  course  nothing  is  finished 
yet.  It  was  the  most  curious  thing,'  he 
went  on,  looking  from  his  picture  to 
Romilly,  '  but  it  was  the  merest  chance  my 
catching  that  expression.  I  shouldn't  have 
said  she  was  capable  of  it.  I  don't  know 
what  she  was  thmking  of,  and  didn't  dare 
ask  her  for  fear  of  spoiling  it.  Do  you 
know,'  he  added  laughing,  '  I  shall  be  loth 
to  let  this  go.' 

'  I  don't  wonder,'  Romilly  answered ;  '  I 
only  wish  it  were  for  me  instead  of  Mr. 
Bompas.  If  I  could  afford  it  no  one  else 
should  have  it.' 
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'  I'll  keep  it  for  you!'  cried  the  impulsive 
artist. 

But  Komilly  smiled  sadly  and  soberly 
and  shook  his  head,  and  stood  staring  at 
the  picture  in  silence. 

*  It  is  a  beautiful  face/  he  said  at  last, 
with  a  sigh. 

'  She  is  like  her  mother,'  said  Worsley; 
and  as  he  spoke  the  words  his  dark  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  he  pointed  to  a  little 
picture  on  the  wall.  '  There  they  are/  he 
said;  and  Romilly  saw  the  fair  young 
mother,  with  wistful  eyes,  leaning  her  cheek 
against  her  baby's  golden  head,  and 
wondered  that  Worsley  could  bear  to  have 
it  hanging  there. 

Worsley  called  his  daughter,  and  proposed 
that  Romilly,  if  he  had  nothing  better  to 
do,  should  come  with  them ;  but  of  course 
he  excused  himself. 

* 
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'And  I  think — ahem  I' — he  added  ner- 
vously, *  it  may  be  some  time  before  I  see 
you  again — I  am  going  abroad.' 

*  By  Jove!  I  envy  you  I'  cried  Worsley. 
'Italy?' 

Romilly  looked  a  little  confused.  '  I — I 
really  don't  know  quite,'  he  stammered. 
'  It  doesn't  depend  on  myself  altogether.' 

'  Business,  ah  !'  commented  Worsley, 
supposing  he  had  quite  understood.  '  Still, 
it  ought  to  be  very  jolly;  and  we  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  you  when  you  come  back. 
Ella  will  make  you  some  coffee,  won't  you, 
Ella?' 

Romilly  hastily  made  his  adieux,  bowing 
rather  low  and  formally  to  Ella,  with  whom 
he  had  always  shaken  hands  at  other  times, 
and  hurrying  off'  as  if  he  had  a  train  to 
catch. 

They    spent   nearly   an   hour    with    the 
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dressmaker,  whom  Worsley  furnished  with 
sketches  for  parts  of  the  dress,  and  when 
they  came  away  he  said  to  Ella  : 

*  To  make  it  quite  complete  there  should 
be  antique  buckles — silver  buckles — to  loop 
up  the  di^apery,  and  clasps  in  front.' 

'  That  would  be  lovely,'  said  Ella  appre- 
ciatively. 'If  I  had  any  pocket-money  I 
would  get  some,  but  I  haven't  had  any 
windfalls  since  we  bought  our  Louis 
Quatorze  crosses.' 

'  Oh !  but  I'm  going  to  give  you  all  a 
share  of  the  harvest,'  said  Worsley,  whose 
generosity,  when  once  he  was  so  inclined, 
amounted  to  recklessness ;  '  and  the  model, 
I  think,  should  have  a  sj^ecial  portion. 
Here  we  are !     Look  at  these.' 

And  Ella  found  that  he  had  brought  her 
to  an  enchanting  shop,  full  of  curious  old 
silver    ornaments,    massive    bracelets    and 
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necklaces,  crosses,  clasps,  buckles  of 
quaintest  shape  and  design,  from  distant 
nations  and  climes ;  from  the  finished 
elegance  of  the  Eenascence  in  France  and 
Italy  to  the  barbaric  richness  of  ancient 
India  and  the  East. 

She  admired  and  wondered  and  criticized, 
Worsley  taking  a  secret  pride  the  while  in 
the  justness  of  her  taste  and  eye  •  he  showed 
her  several  other  shops  of  the  same  kind, 
and  various  ornaments  which  he  had  long 
felt  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  the  family, 
and  of  which,  Ella  was  rather  alarmed  to 
find,  he  already  knew  the  price.  She  was 
relieved  when  they  reached  home  without 
buying  anything,  and  wrote  to  Janet  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  all  that  they  had  seen, 
and  of  the  beautiful  dress  that  she  was 
going  to  have. 

'  I  don't  know  what  use  it  will  ever  be 
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to  me,'  she  wrote — '  it  will  be  much  too  rich 
and  striking  to  wear  out  of  doors  or  at 
church;  but  papa  was  so  happy  about  it 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  say  anything  to 
damp  his  pleasure.' 

Learning  that  the  picture  was  really 
approaching  completion,  and  that  Worsley 
himself  was  delighted  with  it,  and  that  they 
were  all  to  share  in  the  fortune  which  it 
was  to  bring  in,  Mrs.  Worsley  and  Janet 
bethought  them  of  many  things  which  they 
badly  wanted,  and  had  long  denied  them- 
selves, and  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
hiring  a  little  carriage  and  driving  into 
Brackenbury,  where  they  ordered  new 
gowns  for  themselves  and  all  the  children, 
who  were  literally  in  rags.  Even  Jack 
was  told  that  his  clothes  were  disgraceful, 
and  that  he  must  go  at  once  and  get 
himself    measured    for    a    new    suit,    and 
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get  some  decent  boots  while  lie  was 
about  it. 

^  I  hope  we  sball  soon  be  able  to  have  a 
servant  again,'  Janet  wrote  back,  when  she 
had  given  her  sister  an  account  of  all  they 
had  been  doing,  '  though  we  shall  feel  very 
jealous  at  first  to  see  a  hireling  doing  our 
work  and  doing  it  badly.  You  don't  men- 
tion Mr.  Komilly;  have  you  seen  him 
again  ?' 

But  Ella  returned  no  answer  to  this 
question  till  she  w^as  once  more  at  home. 
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'  Look  upon  his  face  ! — but  if  he  sinned, 
The  sin  that  practice  burns  into  the  blood 
And  not  the  one  dark  hour  which  brings  remorse 
Will  brand  us,  after,  of  whose  fold  we  be.' 

Vivien. 

BOUT  a  week  after  Ella's  meeting 
with  Nellie  at  Whiteley's,  there 
came  an  mvitation  from  Lady 
Draycote  for  her  to  lunch  at  Draycote 
House. 

At  first  Worsley  was  furious,  and  would 
not  hear  of  it. 

'  This   is  carrying  impertinence  a   little 
too  far/  said  he,  hurrying  up  and  down  the 
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studio,  Ms  teeth  set,  his  eyes  flashing, 
his  hands  working  violently.  '  I  am 
ignored  entirely  —  perhaps  they  have  for- 
gotten that  you  are  under  my  roof. 
You'd  better  wi^ite  to  Lady  Dray  cote  and 
say ' 

^  Oh,  papa  !'  said  Ella,  with  a  little  laugh, 
'what's  the  good  of  quarrelling?  I  don't 
want  to  go,  you  know.' 

'  I  should  hope  not,  indeed !'  cried 
Worsley.  '  But  I  should  like  them  to 
understand  that  even  if  Lady  Dray  cote 
has  forgotten  that  she  is  a  lady,  and  owes 
something  to  herself  as  well  as  to  me,  I  am 
still  a  gentleman,  and  you — whatever  she 
may  say  and  do — are  still  my  daughter.  I 
shall  write  to  Lord  Draycote,  and  say  that 
I  have  been  insulted.' 

Ella  gave  him  a  little  time  to  cool,  and 
then  said  in  a  voice  of  mild  regret : 
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'  It  would  have  been  a  jolly  opportunity 
for  wearing  my  beautiful  new  gown — it  will 
have  come  home  by  that  time.' 

'  What  day  are  you  to  lunch  there  ?' 
asked  the  unguarded  Worsley. 

'  The  invitation  is  for  Saturday,'  replied 
Ella  carelessly.  '  I  think  they  ask  a  good 
many  people  from  Saturday  to  Monday 
who  cannot  come  at  any  other  time.' 

'  Business  people  !'  uttered  Worsley  with 
lofty  disgust ;  not  that  he  himself  had  any 
objection  to  business  people,  but  he  felt  he 
could  disparage  Lady  Draycote's  luncheon- 
parties  at  the  moment,  and  did  not 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  finding  another 
insult,  which  he  speedily  unearthed. 
'  And  why  does  she  single  out  the  day 
when  there  are  a  pack  of  money-making 
nobodies  there  to  ask  you  ?  They  are  not 
the  sort  of  people  I  care  for  you  to  meet — 
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though  no  doubt  she  considers  she  is  con- 
ferring a  favour  on  you  and  your  beggarly 
family  by  asking  you  at  all.' 

Ella  made  so  bold  as  to  laugh  a  little  at 
this  violent  speech.  When  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  money — or  rather  of  economy — 
Worsley  was  not  felt  by  his  family  to  be 
dangerous ;  and  though  at  those  unlucky 
times  when  they  were  all  hauled  over  the 
coals  a  propos  of  bills,  idleness,  or  waste, 
the  very  boldest  of  them  scarcely  dared  wag 
an  eyelid,  when  the  root  of  difference 
sprang  from  other  ground  he  was  '  so 
gentle  that  even  a  child  might  play  with 
him.' 

So  Ella  laughed  gaily,  and  said : 

'  Shouldn't  I  astonish  them  if  I  went  in 

that  lovely  gown  !     Xobody  could  take  me 

for  a  beggar  then,  and  they  would  all  be 

dying  to  know  where  I  got  it,  and  how  we 
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could  possibly  afford  it — to  say  nothing  of 
the  design/ 

Worsley  was  silent,  and  Ella  let  the 
subject  rest  till  towards  five  o'clock,  when 
her  answer  ought  to  be  posted.  Then  she 
sat  down  to  write,  and  said  casually : 

'I  am  going  to  write  to  Aunt  Alicia, 
papa ;  shall  I  say  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  accept?' 

Worsley  left  off  whistling,  and  looked 
grave. 

'  I've  been  thinking  it  over,'  he  said,  with 
an  indifference  that  the  other  diplomatist 
felt  to  be  assumed,  '  and  I've  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  undignified  to  squabble 
with  a  person  like  Lady  Draycote,  who 
errs,  no  doubt,  rather  from  ignorance  and 
stupidity  than  from  malice.  I  confer  a 
favour  by  allowing  you  to  go,  and  I  lay 
them  under  an  obligation ' 
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'  I^m  afraid  they'll  hardly  view  it  in  that 
light/  interrupted  Ella,  laughing. 

'Which  only  makes  it  the  heavier/ 
calmly  replied  the  artist.  '  Yes — accept  it 
this  time.' 

'  Shall  I  send  your  kind  regards  ?' 

'  Certainly  not !'  said  Worsley  a  little 
angrily,  and  presently  began  to  put  on  his 
coat. 

*  Where  are  you  going,  papa  ?'  asked 
Ella. 

'  Don't  you  want  that  letter  posted  ?' 
was  his  reply,  which  did  not  strike  her  at 
the  moment  as  being  evasive ;  so  she  merely 
thanked  him  for  thinking  of  it  and  saving 
her  the  little  walk,  and  he  went  out. 

He  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes 
when  Herr  Dregert  tapped  at  the  door. 

*  Ah !'  said  he,  when  Ella  opened  it, 
^your  father  is  away — I  thought  I  might 
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come  and  see  his  picture  now  that  it  is 
getting  too  dark  to  work  satisfactorily — at 
least,  with  eyes  like  mine ;'  and  he  looked 
up,  laughing  through  his  glasses,  which 
had  a  way  of  slipping  half-way  down  his 
nose.  '  And  then  I  meant  to  ask.  for  his 
help  in  putting  my  studio  into  shape — 
you  never  saw  such  confusion,  mein 
Frdulein' 

'Oh!  can't  I  help  you?'  said  Ella, 
opening  the  door  wide  to  make  him  come 
in.  '  Come  and  see  Ariadne,  and  then  let 
me  help.  There  is  nothing  I  like  so  much 
as  criticizing  and  giving  advice.' 

Dregert  studied  Worsley's  picture  long 
and  silently,  and  then  walked  away  to  his 
own  room  utterly  oblivious  of  his  young 
hostess  and  her  offer  of  help. 

Ella  stood  staring  at  the  blank  doorway 
through   which   he    had    disappeared,    and 
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presently  he  came  back  looking  bewildered. 
'  I  liave  left  something  here,  have  I  not  ?' 
he  asked,  pushing  his  spectacles  up  into  his 
hair. 

'  Nothing  but  me,  I  think,'  laughed  Ella ; 
and  then  he  realized,  with  infinite  distress, 
how  rude  he  had  been. 

^  Ach !  mein  liehes  Frdulein  P  he  said, 
taking  her  hand  in  his  warm-hearted, 
fatherly  way.  '  It  was  your  picture  there 
that  made  me  forget  myself  ;  it  reminds  me 
of  all  the  joy  and  all  the  sorrow  of  my  life 
since  I  passed  the  threshold  of  childhood 
and  went  out  to  conquer  the  world  for 
myself.' 

Ella  smiled,  and  glanced  half  wonderingly 
at  the  picture  which  could  so  speak  to  him, 
while  to  her  it  seemed  to  have  nothinor  to 
say. 

'  It  must  be  the  eyes  that  see  it,  not  the 
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picture,  which  produce  the  spell/  she  said, 
as  they  went  away  together. 

'  You  are  young,  Fraulein  Ella,*  said  the 
old  painter,  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it. 

*  And  rather  shallow,  I'm  afraid,'  added 
Ella  ruefully. 

*  No,  no,'  he  said,  turning  kindly  towards 
}ier — '  not  so  ;  but  we  enter  the  world  under 
a  spell,  an  enchanted  veil  is  before  our  eyes, 
and  some  filmy  folds  of  it  still  float  and 
cling  about  our  sight  until  we  and  life  are 
parting  company  ;  then  it  vanishes,  and  we 
know  the  thorny  wilderness  in  which  we 
have  been  wandering,  and  wonder  how  we 
ever  thought  it  fair.  Your  Ariadne  feels 
the  sorrow  and  the  pain,  but  she  does  not 
know  yet  that  that  is  life  and  all  that  it  can 
give  her.' 

'  As  long  as  she  does  not  know,  she  will 
be  fairly  happy  waiting  for  happiness.' 
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Dregert  shook  his  head  sadly.  '  And  what 
is  that  ?'  he  asked.  '  What  is  that  when 
you  look  back  upon  it  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  yet/  said  Ella,  smiling  ; 
and  then,  instead  of  helping  him,  she  began 
to  make  a  little  tour  about  amongst  his 
disorderly  pictures  and  furniture,  and  he, 
nothing  loth,  followed  her  and  talked, 
watching  her  pretty  face  and  envying 
\Yorsley  who  had  her  always  about  him. 

'What  a  charming  old  suit  of  armour!' 
remarked  Ella.  '  What  is  that  for,  and 
how  did  you  get  it  ?' 

*  Ah !  that  is  not  mine,'  he  replied, 
pushing  up  his  glasses,  and  looking  at  it 
with  some  anxiety.  '  That  belongs  to  Sir 
John  Romilly  —  my  dear  friend  Lewis 
Eomilly  borrowed  it  for  me.' 

Ella  was  immediately  thrilled  with 
interest  and  curiosity,   and  longed  to  hear 
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all    that    Dregert    knew    about    his    dear 
friend. 

'  He  is  a  great  friend  of  yours  ?'  she  said, 
half  questioning.  'I  thought  he  had 
quarrelled  with — with  his  family  ?' 

Dregert's  face  wore  a  look  of  distress,  and 
he  gave  an  expressive  shrug.  '  They  are 
angry  with  him  just  now — indeed,  that  is 
natural,'  he  replied ;  '  but  I  hope  it  will  all 
come  right.  Family  quarrels  are  a  great 
mistake.' 

^  But  if  people  do  wrong,  they  must 
suffer  for  it,'  said  the  virtuous  Ella. 

Dregert  looked  at  her,  and  shook  his  head 
with  a  quiet  smile.  '  Those  words  did  not 
come  from  your  heart,  Fraulein  Ella.  You 
cannot  affect  to  think  that  the  displeasure 
of  Sir  John  was  necessary  to  make  Romilly 
suffer  for  his  faults.  You  know  him, 
believe,  almost  as  well  as  I  do  ;  you  know 
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his    face,    at    any   rate  ;    that   alone   were 
enough  to  tell  you  his  story.' 

Ella  began  to  feel  as  if  she  were  made  of 
glass,  and  averted  her  face  discreetly,  hoping, 
however,  that  Dregert  would  go  on  with 
his  remarks. 

He  thought  j^erhaps  that  she  was  a  little 
annoyed,  but  he  was  going  to  vindicate 
Eomilly  whether  it  annoyed  her  or  not. 

'  Do  you  know  liis  story,  my  dear  young 
lady  ?'  he  asked,  as  he  dragged  out  an  easel 
from  a  heap  in  the  corner,  and  began  to  set 
it  up  where  it  would  catch  the  failing  light. 

'  I  have  heard  what  all  the  world  knows,' 
said  Ella,  with  a  little  air  of  lofty  indiffer- 
ence. 

'  Pooh  !  Is  that  all  ?'  was  Dregert's 
equally  lofty  rejoinder.  '  That,  allow  me 
to  tell  you  —  craving  your  pardon,  mein 
Frdulein — is  worse  than   nothing   at   all ;' 
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and  he  paused  to  lift  a  picture  on  to  the 
easel,  which  done,  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  and  sank  down  on 
the  nearest  chair. 

Ella  was  alarmed,  but  he  assured  her,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  that  it  was  nothing, 
and  presently  drew  her  attention  to  the 
picture  he  had  placed  upon  the  easel. 

'  That  is  his  face,'  he  said,  his  voice  quite 
hoarse  and  weak  after  his  coughing-fit, 
'  before  the  world  knew  anything  against 
him ;'  and  he  leant  back  and  closed  his  eyes, 
while  Ella  went  and  stood  before  the 
picture. 

It  represented  a  knight  in  armour,  bare- 
headed, kneeling  before  a  cross  in  a  grave- 
yard. The  accessories  were  only  half- 
finished,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
worn  sad  face  that  was  lifted  towards  the 
cross.     She  recognised  the  very  expression, 
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and  could  not  but  admit  that  he  was  judged 
long  before  his  case  came  before  the  world, 
and  that  the  judge  who  had  condemned  him 
sat  within,  in  the  court  whose  judgment  is 
quite  independent  of  outside  opinion ;  slow 
perhaps  in  making  itself  heard,  but  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Ella  felt  herself  the  very  personification 
of  the  cruel  shallowness  and  ready  censure 
of  that  thoughtless,  loud-tongued  thing  we 
call  public  opinion ;  tears  of  shame  and 
remorse  gathered  slowly  in  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  the  face — the  face — why  disguise 
it  any  longer? — which  above  all  others  was 
dear  to  her. 

She  was  candid  with  herself,  too,  and 
knew  very  well  what  her  motive  had  been 
in  speaking  to  him  as  she  had  spoken  when 
last  they  met,  and  parted.  Not  zeal  for 
morality,  not  any  care  for  social  opinion; 
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nothing  of  the  kind.  No,  it  was  small 
feminine  pique,  petty  self-revenge,  the 
meanness  of  wounded  pride.  She  remem- 
bered well  that  she  had  been  conscious  of  a 
little  thrill  of  complacency  at  hearing  her- 
self, like  a  person  in  a  book,  pronounce  her 
little  coldly  moral  phrases.  If  the  old 
painter  had  not  been  there,  I  am  not  sure 
that  she  would  not  have  obeyed  the  sudden 
strong  impulse  to  fall  on  her  knees  before 
the  mailed  penitent,  and  hold  out  suppli- 
cating hands  for  the  pardon  which  she  felt 
she  needed  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  he. 

'Well,  Fraulein?'  asked  Dregert,  coming 
to  her  side ;  '  will  you  throw  any  more 
stones  at  my  Lancelot?' 

Ella  murmured  something  unintelligible, 
but  he  knew  by  the  movement  of  her  head 
that  she  was  touched,  and  he  laid  his  kind 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 
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^Achf  liehes  Kind  1^  lie  said  sorrowfully. 
'  If  you  guessed  one-tentli  part  of  the  pain 
that  has  made  that  face  such  as  it  is — pain 
that  finds  some  place  in  almost  every  heart 
— I  think  an  unmerciful  word  w^ould  never 
pass  your  lips.' 

'Oh,  do  tell  me  about  him!'  faltered 
poor  Ella,  in  tears. 

*  It  is  not  much  to  tell,'  said  Dregert ; 
'  an  unhappy  marriage — there  is  the  story 
in  three  words,  Fraulein — the  whole  tragedy.' 

'And  he  has  told  you  his  story?'  Ella 
asked. 

'  Partly,'  answered  the  German ;  '  but  I 
know  it  better,  and  far  more  than  ever  he 
told  me,  because — sehen  Sie — I  was  young 
once  ;  I  made  mistakes,  and — ah !  well,  the 
pain  passed  by.  But  he  suffers — the  heart- 
strings are  slow  to  break,  and  the  end  is 
still  uncertain.' 
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'  His  wife  ?'  asked  Ella,  deeply  interested. 
*  Is  she  alive?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  her?' 

'  Oh  yes,  she  is  alive/  he  answered ; 
'  and  he,  I  believe,  is  gone  now  to  try  and 
iind  her  and  bring  her  back.  I  don't  know 
certainly,  but  I  guess  as  much.' 

'  They  say  he  was  unkind  to  her,'  Ella 
said. 

'  Is  there  any  malicious  thing  that  they 
have  left  unsaid  ?'  asked  Dregert  scorn- 
fully. '  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  shadow  of 
truth  in  it.  This  is  what  I  know  from  his 
own  mouth.  He  was  travelling  in  Italy 
some  seven  years  ago — soon  after  he  left 
Oxford,  I  believe — and  fell  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  actress,  a  good  many  years  older 
than  himself.  He  did  not  tell  me  much 
about  her,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  her 
perfectly      Beautiful,  heartless,  mercenary, 
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violently  unreasonable,  without  even  a  pre- 
tence of  principle,  utterly  unscrupulous, 
careless  of  everything  but  money  and  her 
own  personal  pleasure.'  Dregert  was  getting 
excited,  and  checked  himself  to  a  more 
moderate  pace  and  tone.  '  For  the  sake  of 
his  wealth  she  thought  it  worth  while  to 
spread  a  net  for  his  feet,  and  he  walked  in 
blindly,  hardly  realizing  what  it  was  all 
coming  to  till  he  found  himself,  as  he 
thought,  compelled  in  honour  to  marry  her. 
Of  course  it  was  a  mere  trick,  admirably 
calculated  to  make  him  plunge  headlong 
into  any  gulf.  Well,  at  five-and-twenty 
or  less  he  found  himself  married  to  this 
woman  who  was  no  wife  for  him,  and  who 
threw  down  the  mask  the  instant  her 
purpose  was  accomplished  and  the  victim 
secured.' 

'  And  then  he  left  her?'  Ella  asked. 
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Dregert  looked  at  her.  'Do  you  think 
he  did?'  he  said.  'She  had  judged  him 
better  than  that.  He  felt  that  his  own 
swerving  from  what  he  knew  to  be  best  had 
brought  him  to  this  pass,  and,  young 
though  he  was,  he  accepted  his  punishment 
and  stayed  at  his  post  for  seven  years, 
doing  the  best  he  could.  Then  she  left 
him  finally,  rather  than  come  to  England 
which  he  was  then  obliged  to  do,  and  he 
has  not  seen  her  again,  and  does  not  know 
where  she  is.' 

'And  was  that  the  whole  offence?' 
uttered  Ella. 

'  Against  society,'  said  Dregert,  smiling 
a  little,  '  I  suppose  it  was  a  rich  young 
man's  posing  as  a  bachelor  when  he  was 
married.' 

Ella  coloured.  '  Ah !  But  I  mean,  of 
course,  what  was  really  wrong.     He  did  not 
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confess  that  he  had  a  wife,  but  as  long  as  he 
paid  no  attention  to  any  other  woman,  I  sup- 
pose it  was  no  one's  affair  but  his  own.' 

'  I  think  his  own  family  have  cause  to 
blame  him,'  replied  Dregert  reluctantly. 
'  [NTothing  can  quite  excuse  a  man's  accept- 
ing money  under  false  colours.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  say  that  under  the  same  pressure 
(which  none  of  them  Avill  ever  comprehend) 
they  would  have  found  it  hard  to  do  other- 
wise than  he  did.  He  will  never  forgive 
himself 

*  Is  he  gone  abroad  already?'  Ella  asked 
abruptly,  with  a  sudden  wild  wish  to  see 
him  only  once  more  and  tell  him  she 
was  sorry. 

'  He  left  some  days  ago,'  Dregert  an- 
swered;  and  Ella  sighed,  little  thinking 
how  well  it  was  for  him  and  for  herself  that 
they  were  not  to  meet  again. 
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She  turned  again  to  the  picture  on  the 
easel.  '  Is  he  really,  then,  only  about  thirty 
or  thirty-two?' 

'  About  that,  I  believe,'  said  Dregert. 

'  He  looks  nearer  forty  here,'  observed 
Ella.  '  What  made  you  paint  him  in 
armour?     It  suits  him  wonderfully.' 

'  I  said  to  him  once  that  his  face  would 
do  for  Lancelot,  and  w^e  talked  it  over  till 
we  w^ere  both  quite  enthusiastic  about  it, 
and  he  got  the  armour  for  me — it  is  six- 
teenth-century armour,'  Dregert  said;  and 
added  with  a  smile,  'but  Lancelot  has  no 
date — any  date  will  be  a  true  one  for  him.' 

Ella  had  plenty  to  think  about  when,  as 
darkness  was  creeping  on,  they  began  in 
earnest  to  arrange  the  studio  a  little.  The 
preliminaries,  as  usual,  were  the  difficulty; 
the  confusion  was  so  great  that  no  single 
thing    that    they   were    capable    of    doing 
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seemed  worth  it  in  face  of  the  labour  to  be 
accomplished. 

Ella  found  that  her  tendency  was  to 
stand  and  watch  the  efforts  of  the  German 
artist  as  he  tuo-o^ed  his  furniture  somewhat 

CO 

aimlessly  from  place  to  place,  or  made  heaps 
of  things  about  the  floor  with  no  apparent 
special  object  in  view.  Or  if  she  did  not 
watch  Dregert  most  of  the  time,  it  was  only 
that  her  eyes  had  strayed  to  the  grey, 
closely-cropped  head  of  the  kneeling  knight 
upon  the  canvas,  and  her  thoughts  were 
busy  with  thronging  memories,  dreams 
and  vague  wonderings,  and  sharp  regrets 
called  up  by  the  world-weary  and  sorrowful 
but  manly  face,  which  seemed,  the  more 
she  looked  at  it,  to  be  the  very  face  of 
Romilly  himself.  She  almost  felt  that  he 
might  turn  those  grave  eyes  upon  her  ^vith 
a  mute  reproach;  but  just  as  the  idea  took 
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shape  in  her  mind,  Dregert,  by  a  curious 
chance,  having  found  a  bit  of  an  old  blue 
curtain,  went  and  hung  it  over  the  picture, 
and  Ella  came  down  from  the  clouds  and 
made  herself  useful. 

They   really   had    made    an   appreciable 
difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  studio  by  the 
time  that  Worsley,  finding  his  own  premises 
deserted,    came   to   look  for  his    daughter. 
Having   come,  he  found  himself  to  be  the 
very  man  in  the  very  place,  and  lent  his 
masterly  hand  and  eye  to  the  service  with 
such  effect   that  Dregert  went  into  trans- 
ports and  very  nearly  embraced  him  when 
they  were  parting;  only  he  was  again  seized 
with  a  violent  coughing-fit,  and,    gasping 
out  inarticulate  apologies,  made  his  way  to 
a   seat  and   sat  there  with   his   head   bent 
forward  in  his  hands  over  his  knees,  cough- 
ing till  he  was  exhausted. 
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Ella  looked  at  her  father  in  alarm  and 
distress,  and  Worsley  made  a  little  sign  to 
her  to  leave  them.  He  had  seen  what  she 
had  not;  when  Dregert,  spent  with  the 
violence  of  the  attack,  leant  back  and  passed 
his  handkerchief  over  his  forehead  and  his 
mouth,  Worsley  saw  that  it  was  stained 
with  blood,  and  knew  only  too  well  what  it 
meant,  for  this  was  how  he  had  lost  the 
wife  of  his  youth. 

It  was  half-an-hour  before  he  came  back 
to  Ella. 

*  Isn't  he  very  ill,  papa  ?'  Ella  asked 
anxiously,  when  he  entered  his  own 
room. 

Worsley  shook  his  head.  '  He  knows  it, 
poor  fellow!'  he  said;  'he  doesn't  seem  to 
cling  to  life  at  all,  or  make  any  pretence  of 
hoping  to  get  better.  He  has  had  it  creep- 
ing on  him  for  years,   it    seems.     I    don't 
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think  he  can  live  many  months  now — just 
till  the  leaves  fall,  perhaps.' 

Ella  sighed  and  almost  thought  she 
envied  him,  and  then  wondered  at  herself, 
w^ho  had  always  so  shrunk  from  the  mere 
thought  of  death,  for  feeling  now  that  it 
w^ould  not  come  so  very  much  amis?. 

'  And  now,  Ella,  see  here,'  said  Worsley, 
shaking  off  his  melancholy  and  speaking 
gaily  and  wdth  a  little  air  of  mystery. 
'  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  these.' 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  to  undo  a  little 
parcel  that  lay  on  the  table  between  them, 
beside  which  Ella  had  seated  herself  wdth 
some  work  in  a  low  chair,  rejecting  her  offer 
of  scissors  to  cut  the  string,  for  Worsley  never 
cut  string  if  he  could  help  it;  and  presently 
he  laid  a  beautiful  antique  silver  collar 
before  her  upon  the  dark  plush  of  the  little 
table   under    the    shaded    lamp,    and   then 
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looked  at  her  astonished   face   with   affec- 
tionate delight. 

'  There,  darling !'  he  uttered  happily.  '  I 
always  wanted  you  to  have  that.  Do  you 
like  it?'  and  as  her  face  betrayed  her 
pleasure,  '  Stop,'  he  said — '  let  us  put  it 
on ;'  and  he  fastened  it  round  her  neck. 

Ella,  even  while  she  thanked  him  and 
admired  it,  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
price  and  wondering  whether  it  had  been 
very,  very  costly.  Meanwhile,  Worsley 
unfolded  another  little  parcel,  which  he  had 
kept  hidden  in  his  hand,  and  showed  her 
two  beautiful  old  silver  buckles  of  a  long 
oval  shape,  such  as  one  she  had  perhaps  too 
passionately  admired  a  few  days  before. 

'  There,'  he  said,  with  the  least  nervous 
tremor  in  his  voice,  as  he  pushed  them 
towards  her  and  stopped  any  possible  re- 
monstrance with   a  hasty  kiss  which  com- 
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pletely  disarmed  Ella.  '  Those  are  for  the 
gOAvn.  Can  you  put  them  on  yourself,  or 
shall  we  take  them  round  now  and  have 
them  put  on  ?' 

Ella  thought  she  was  quite  equal  to 
putting  them  on,  but  it  was  long  before  she 
could  shake  off  a  vague,  guilty  feeling  that 
oppressed  her  :  she  felt  that  Worsley  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  buy  these  costly 
toys,  and  that  she,  if  only  she  knew  how, 
ought  to  decline  them.  That,  however, 
was  the  kind  of  thino;  Ella  could  not  do — 
it  seemed  too  unkind  ;  so  she  banished  her 
scruples  and  longed  for  the  arrival  of  the 
wonderful  gown. 


CHAPTEE  YL 

C'est  Monsieur,  par  exemple,  un  joli  jeu  que  I'oie.' 

Le  Joiieur. 

\T  was  Tuesday  morning  at  The 
Roses  —  probably,  indeed,  at 
other  places;  but  that  is  not 
to  the  point — Tuesday  morning,  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  bi-weekly  arrival  of  the 
Swop  and  Sell,  and  Jack  and  Janet,  totally 
oblivious  of  their  breakfast,  were  laying 
their  heads  together  over  its  absorbing 
columns  while  Lottie  poured  milk-and- 
water  down  her  pinafore,  and  Goggie  made 
patterns  with  his  finger  on  his  bread-and- 
dripping. 
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*  Geese!'  cried  Jack,  taking  a  header 
into  the  paper  in  a  sudden  burst  of  irre. 
pressible  enthusiasm,  and  knocking  it  out 
of  Janet's  hand.     ^  I  saw  it  first !' 

Janet's  hands  were  fluttering  with  excite- 
ment as  she  picked  it  up  again  and  found 
the  place. 

'  There  you  are!'  cried  Jack  eagerly.  '  A 
hundred ' 

*  Hush !  I  can  read,  thank  you,'  said 
Janet,  trying  to  be  calm.  '  I  wish  you 
wouldn^t  jam  me  against  the  table — I  can 
hardly  breathe.' 

'  You  want  to  keep  it  all  to  yourself,^ 
retorted  Jack.  '  Always  pretend  it's  me, 
of  course!' 

*Ass!  Listen  to  this,'  and  Janet  read 
out  an  advertisement.  '  "  A  hundred  fine, 
strong,  healthy  goslings  ;  twelve  weeks ; 
three  shillings  each,  hampers  extra.''    That's 
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out  and  out  the  best  of  the  lot,  and  we  can 
return  the  hampers/ 

Jack  snatched  the  paper  out  of  her  hand 
and  read  it  himself,  in  order  that  he  might 
feel  he  also  had  come  to  an  independent 
judgment;  and  Janet  took  away  Lottie's 
cup,  and  cuffed  the  unsuspecting  Godfrey, 
who  had  now  poked  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  his  slice  and  was  trying  to  look  at 
the  rest  through  it;  but  as  he  shut  the 
eye  that  he  applied  to  the  aperture,  he 
was  singularly  open  to  the  attacks  of 
justice. 

Order  thus  restored,  Jack  and  Janet 
began  their  breakfast,  discussing  their  plans 
the  while. 

'  Three  shillings  is  dirt-cheap,'  remarked 
Jack,  tossing  off  his  lukewarm  cocoa  with 
a  knowing  air. 

*  Yes,  at  twelve  weeks,'  said  Janet,  '  and 
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we  can't  fail  to  make  them  pay.  I  wonder 
we  never  thought  of  it  before.' 

'  It  was  my  idea,'  said  Jack,  with  pride  ; 
but  Janet  took  no  notice. 

'  You  see  they  don't  want  feeding,'  she 
went  on. 

'  Just  't  I  always  said,'  interrupted  Jack  ; 
'  they  just  live  on  grass,  or  anything.' 

'  Yes ;  you  see  them  grazing  by  scores 
and  hundreds  by  the  roadsides,  and  quite 
small  children  looking  after  them,  with  little 
tin  pans  for  water ' 

'  AVe  could  do  that,'  put  in  Sidney. 

*  Yes,'  said  Nora  ;  and  added  in  a  more 
confidential  key,  '  and  we  could  get  the 
water  out  of  that  ditch  at  the  top  of  the 
garden,  you  know.'  And  she  beamed  all 
round  the  table  at  the  idea  of  indulging  in 
this  forbidden  delight. 

'  And  you   know  how  fat   they   are   at 
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Michaelmas,'  Janet  went  on,  '  or  at  Christ- 
mas— you  see  there  will  always  be  a  demand 
for  them  at  those  times.' 

'  Why,  even  eating  some  of  them  our- 
selves,' said  Jack,  who  was  fond  of  goose 
in  those  days,  '  we  should  more  than  save 
the  value  in  butcher's  meat.' 

*  A  goose  lasts  us  three  days  when 
Eoland  isn't  here,'  said  Janet,  reflecting  ; 
*and  then  we  have  the  bones  and  things 
devilled  and  broiled  and  hashed  for  tea 
and  breakfast  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  you 
know.' 

^  Why,  what  did  we  give  for  that  last 
one?'  asked  Jack,  preparing  for  mental 
arithmetic  by  taking  hold  of  his  thumb. 

'  The  price,  you  know,  was  sixteen  shil- 
lings,' replied  Janet,  with  a  grim  smile  ; 
*  but,  if  you  remember,  the  master  sent  us 
all,    one     after     another,     to     beat     down 
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the  man,  and  we  only  paid  twelve- and- 
six/ 

'  Which  I  believe  was  really  the  price/ 
added  Jack,  recalling  the  affair,  *  and  he 
put  on  the  extra  three-and-six  to  allow  for 
bargaining,  because  all  these  fellows  know 
what  a  shindy  we  kick  up  always  about 
paying  for  things.' 

'Well,  let's  calculate  the  profits,'  said 
Janet,  changing  this  disagreeable  aspect  of 
the  subject.  '  Say  we  take  thirty — thirty 
at  three  shillings — call  it  ^\q  pounds  with 
carriage,  casualties,  and  so  forth.  Making 
every  allowance,  we  can't  fail  to  reap  by 
the  end  of  the  year  a  clear  profit  of  some 
ten  shillings  on  every  goose.' 

'  Oh !  why  not  take  the^whole  hundred  ?' 
urged  Jack,  his  cupidity  excited  by  the 
dazzling  prospect.  *  Do  let's — there's  loads 
of  grass  and  water  and  children :  the  place 
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is  cut  out  for  geese.  Ten  pounds  wouldn't 
be  much  to  investigate.' 

'  It's  a  good  deal  when  you  haven't  got 
it,'  replied  Janet  ;  '  but  we'll  have  thirty, 
and  we'll  write  by  return  of  post,  too,  or 
they'll  all  be  snapped  up  by  somebody  else, 
and  we  shall  lose  the  best  bargain  we  ever 
had  the  chance  of  making.' 

Jack  pulled  out  his  watch,  an  old- 
fashioned  silver  one  of  the  turnip  pattern, 
with  a  family  coat  of  arms  upon  it,  which 
he  valued  next  to  his  life. 

'  Look  here,  if  you  write  sharp,  Til  run 
over  to  Brackenbury  with  it  and  catch  the 
early  post.' 

Xo  sooner  said  than  done.  Away  ran 
Janet  to  write  the  important  order,  and 
Jack  went  and  performed  a  light  and  easy 
toilet  at  the  pump  in  the  back  kitchen,  and 
laid  aside  his  string  garters  till  his  return. 
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After  a  few  days,  which  seemed  endlessly 
long  to  Janet  and  her  brother,  in  spite  of 
their  multifarious  employments,  the  arrival 
of  the  station  van  was  proclaimed  by  the 
furious  barking  of  the  dogs  who  ranged 
the  approach  in  menacing  attitudes,  while 
the  assistant  boy  belonging  to  the  van 
peered  irritatingly  through  the  dilapidated 
boarding  at  the  side  of  the  entrance  gates 
and  gave  a  desultory  tinkle  at  the  bell. 

The  family  were  at  dinner,  but  Janet 
sprang  up,  and  Jack,  flinging  himself  half 
out  of  the  open  window,  bawled  out, 
'  Come  in,  please,'  which  he  always  had  to 
do  when  nobody  felt  inclined  to  go  down 
to  the  gate. 

The  conductors  of  the  van,  however,  were 
much  too  knowing  to  open  the  gate  with 
those  dogs  running  loose,  and  the  boy  con- 
tinued to  fiddle  at  the  bell,  while  the  man 
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declared  loudly  that  his  horse  (which  was 
probably  asleep  already)  would  not  stand 
a  minute ;  and  at  last  Jack  strolled  sulkily 
out  to  chain  up  the  dogs  and  help  to  get 
the  gates  open — and  of  course  exchange 
taunts  with  the  boy. 

This  matter  of  going  to  the  gate  was  one 
of  Jack's  acutest  grievances  ;  he  declared 
that  the  tradesmen  and  others  —  vaguely 
described  as  '  The  people  who  come  to  the 
door' — down  even  to  the  washerwoman  and 
charwoman,  liked  to  g^t  him  to  wait  upon 
them,  just  because  he  was  a  gentleman  born 
and  couldn't  help  himself,  but  was  reduced 
to  making  himself  useful. 

The  man  in  charge,  as  usual,  was  deferen- 
tially suppressing  a  grin ;  perhaps  he  meant 
to  be  civil,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  couldn't 
help  laughing  Avhen  he  saw  one  of  the 
Worsleys,  even  on  the  high-road,  because 
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of  all  the  extraordinary  things  which  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  deliver  at  The  Roses. 

Once  it  was  a  wild  young  Alderney 
heifer,  which  broke  loose  just  as  he  arrived  at 
the  gate,  and  he  had  spent  half  a  day  hunt- 
ing her  through  the  adjacent  parishes  with 
Jack,  and  a  gathering  concourse  of  village 
boys,  to  look  on  and  pretend  to  help. 
Another  time  it  was  pigs  in  boxes  ;  once 
a  quantity  of  dead  tomato  plants  in  a 
basketful  of  broken  flower-pots,  dust,  and 
torn  paper,  for  which  the  Worsleys  had  to 
pay  three  shillings  carriage  ;  and  many  a 
crate  and  hamper  of  fowls,  puppies,  rabbits, 
ferrets,  pigeons,  what  not,  too  numerous  to 
mention  or  describe. 

Janet  could  never  bring  herself  to  meet 
his  eye  since  the  episode  of  the  heifer,  and 
what  Janet  could  not  do  always  fell  to 
Jack's  portion,  so  he  had  to  see  the  geese 
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deposited  beliiiid  the  buildings,  pay  the 
carriage,  and  come  and  tell  Janet  when  the 
man  was  gone  and  the  coast  clear. 

Then  followed  the  excitement  of  un- 
packing the  geese,  and  already  vague 
miss^ivinofs  made  a  little  chill  about  the 
sanguine  hearts  of  Jack  and  Janet,  as,  on 
opening  the  hamper,  they  discovered  that 
the  geese  on  the  journey,  for  want,  perhaps, 
of  any  livelier  or  more  profitable  employ- 
ment, had  bitten  holes  in  each  others'  heads. 
This  was,  so  to  speak,  '  the  little  rift  within 
the  lute  ;'  but  the  creatures  didn't  seem  to 
mind,  so  their  new  owners  got  over  the 
first  sense  of  discouragement. 

*  Why,  they're  awfully  flabby,'  remarked 
Jack,  as  he  took  one  up  in  his  hands  and 
put  it  down  gingerly  in  the  paddock  which 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  their  triumphal  pro- 
gress towards  maturity  and  Michaelmas. 
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Janet  picked  up  another,  and  her  face,  in 
spite  of  valiant  efforts,  betrayed  disillusion. 

'  They  look  as  big  as  good  full-grown 
ducks/  said  she,  balancing  it  in  her  hands, 
'  and  they  weigh  no  more  than  pigeons.' 

She  put  it  down  with  a  sigh,  and  took 
up  another,  when  Jack  called  out : 

'  Why,  these  can't  stand^what  ca7i  be 
the  matter  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  they  can  ;  only  they  don't 
happen  to  want  to,'  said  Janet,  who  was 
not  going  to  give  way  to  consternation. 
'  The  journey  is  quite  enough  to  account 
for  their  being  a  little  tired.' 

Jack  regarded  the  prostrate  geese  in 
silence  as  Janet  laid  them  out  on  the  grass, 
all  the  thirty,  and  then  stood  over  them, 
pondering  what  the  next  step  should  be. 

'  Of  course  it  mustn't  act  as  a  precedent, 
Jack,'   she  said  at  last,   deprecatingly,  and 
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with  a  faint  blush,  '  but  just  this  once  we 
must  give  them  a  feed  of  mashed  toppings 
— ^just  to  start  them  in  good  working 
order/ 

'  Yes,'  said  Jack  with  alacrity,  tacitly 
accepting  her  attitude.  '  It's  only  investi- 
gating a  little  more  at  the  outset  to  ensure 
complete  success  in  the  ultimatum.  You 
just  see  that  they  don't  run  away,  while 
I  get  a  pailful  of  mash.'  And  with  this 
glaringly  superfluous  recommendation  he 
disappeared. 

•  Run  away?'   echoed  Janet  gloomily  to 
herself  ;  '  I  wish  to  goodness  they  could  I' 
Oh,  foolish  wish  I 

When  Jack  came  back  with  the  food, 
the  geese  roused  themselves  and  speedily 
devoured  it  all,  and  drank  several  gallons 
of  water,  and  their  keepers  shut  them  into 
their  paddock  and  went  away  in  some  sus- 
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pense   as   to   the   results    of  the  next  few 
hours. 

Meanwhile  there  was  gardening  to  be 
done  ;  for  the  master  had  given  them  to 
understand  that  he  might  run  down  any 
day  from  town,  and  that  when  he  did  come, 
of  course  he  should  expect 'to  find  that  the 
summer  crops  had  not  been  neglected,  nor 
the  weeds  allowed  to  get  ahead.  And  after 
making  many  suggestions  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
garden,  he  had  added  in  quite  a  casual  and 
trifling  way  that  he  thought  of  giving  Jack 
some  examination  papers  to  do,  just  to  see 
how  he  was  getting  on  with  his  education. 

And  this  was  the  subject  that  exercised 
Jack's  mind  as  he  dug  the  ground  for  a 
new  lettuce-bedj  and  Janet  raked  it  after 
him  and  put  in  rows  of  lettuces.  Mrs. 
Worsley  was  mowing  the  grass  in  front  of 
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the  house  with  the  mowing-machine,  and 
the  elder  children,  having  been  set  to  do 
some  weeding,  were  quarrelling  over  a 
wheelbarrow  and  sprinkling  earth  and 
weeds  all  over  the  path. 

'  I  don't  even  know  what  sort  of  things 
hell  set  me,'  said  the  boy,  as  he  turned  the 
heavy  spadefuls.  ^  'T  any  rate,  it  can't  be 
French  or  German — thank  goodness  he 
doesn't  know  enough  of  them!' 

'  Latin,  of  course !'  began  Janet. 

*0h!  I  like  that!'  cried  Jack;  'Latin, 
of  course!  When  do  I  ever  do  any 
Latin?' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Janet ;  '  but  you're 
supposed  to  be  learning  it.' 

*  It's  wonderful  what  a  lot  of  things 
you're  all  able  to  suppose!'  cried  Jack 
ironically,  and  Janet  held  her  tongue,  for 
there  are  things,  as  we  have  all  felt,  which 
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must  be  upheld  and  not  argued  about. 
She  felt  that  it  was  impossible  that  Jack 
should  find  time  for  Latin,  even  if  his 
sisters  had  been  able  and  at  leisure  to  teach 
him;  at  the  same  time  parental  authority 
must  not  be  questioned,  the  Latin  fiction 
must  be  supported,  and  Jack,  for  want  of  a 
juster  and  happier  order  of  things,  must 
take  the  consequences. 

But  it  was  here  that  Jack  drew  the  line  ; 
he  was  not  fond  of  consequences,  and  he 
was  quite  certain  that  the  results  of  his 
examination  would  draw  down  the  utmost 
penalty  which  parental  disappointment 
could  devise. 

•  Geography  and  history  too,  I  suppose,' 
he  went  on  angrily,  '  and  English  literature 
into  the  bargain  very  likely — might  as  well 
throw  in  Hindustani  and  Chinese  while  he's 
about    it.      "  State     what     you   know    of 
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history" — I    shall    say    I    know    nothing, 
care  less,  and  consider  it  all  beastly  bosh.' 

^Yery  likely  he'll  forget  all  about  it/ 
suggested  Janet  soothingly;  'at  any  rate, 
let  us  get  on  vdih  the  garden.' 

Jack's  face,  however,  remained  gloomy 
and  dismal;  and  he  would  not  be  consoled, 
but  brooded  o\er  his  impending  sorrows 
for  many  an  hour,  and  vented  his  helpless 
indignation  by  stamping  on  harmless  clods, 
and  showering  horrible  maledictions  upon 
his  tools. 

A  slight  diversion  was  presently  created 
by  a  chorus  of  shi'ieks  and  screams  and 
objurgations  coming  from  the  far  corner  of 
the  garden. 

'  Little  pests  I'  muttered  Jack,  too  darkly 
despairing  even  to  wonder  what  it  was  about. 

Janet,  stiff  with  long  kneeling  on  the 
earth,  rose  somewhat  painfully  to  her  feet. 
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shook  herself,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  her 
voice  to  know  what  was  the  matter ;  and 
presently  it  appeared  that  the  offenders 
were  being  brought,  with  extreme  difficulty 
and  uncommonly  against  the  grain,  to 
justice. 

Godfrey  and  Madge  had  only  gathered 
the  entire  crop  of  green  currants.  Their 
trial  did  not  take  long,  sentence  was  very 
soon  pronounced,  and  the  two  offenders 
were  sent  indoors  to  await  a  whipping 
when  anybody  should  be  at  leisure  to  ad- 
minister it. 

'  And  pray  how  much  lessons  have  you 
done  to-day?'  Janet  asked  of  the  three  elder 
children,  who  were  about  to  retire  scot-free. 
'  I  haven't  heard  any  music  ;  I  haven't  seen 
any  sums,  Sidney;  nor  any  German,  Stella; 
nor  heard  any  multiplication-table,  N'ora.' 

Three  very  embarrassed  and  crest-fallen 
^Oh's!' 
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*  I  should  advise  you  to  set  about  it  at 
once  unless  you  particularly  wish  to  have 
dry  bread  for  tea,'  Janet  said  drily,  and 
went  back  to  her  planting  while  the  three 
children  walked  slowly  into  the  house  to 
conduct  their  own  education  according  to 
the  Worsley  method.  Not  that  it  was  really 
a  method,  strictly  speaking ;  only  it  often 
came  to  that,'.for  when  the  girls  and  their 
stepmother  were  ah-eady  at  their  wits'  end, 
trying  to  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  then 
remembered  the  children  and  their  lessons, 
they  were  often  sent  off  in  this  way  to  do 
something  with  books  and  slates  and  pianos, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  better,  at 
any  rate,  than  nothing  at  all. 

Janet  looked  after  their  forlorn  and 
linsrerino;  forms  as  she  knelt  down  and 
steadied  the  garden-line.  '  Poor  little 
wretches!'  she  muttered,   feeling  that  this 
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was  not  the  right  way  to  discharge  her 
duties  towards  thera,  and  yet  only  too  con- 
scious of  her  inability  to  manage  any  better. 
It  was  just  a  repetition  of  her  own  and 
Ella's  youthful  training,  and  of  Jack's ; 
they  knew  of  no  better  way,  though  they 
had  long  suspected  that  theirs  was  far  from 
good.  System  they  could  not  have ;  the 
children  naturally  did  not  do  one  stroke  of 
work  that  they  could  by  any  craft  avoid, 
and  the  long  impunity  which  thej^  enjoyed 
from  time  to  time,  when  house  or  garden- 
work  was  in  arrears — and  it  was  generally 
so — or  when  Janet  was  ill,  or  an  unusual 
quantity  of  letters  had  to  be  written,  errands 
run,  shopping  done,  and  so  forth,  led  them 
boldly  to  bet  on  their  luck,  creep  quietly 
away  to  the  copse  at  the  end  of  the  orchard 
or  any  retired  place  where  they  could  play 
in  peace,  and  only  move  towards  the  house 
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when  the  natural  lesson -time  was  past  and 
their  being  out  would,  therefore,  not  excite 
remarks. 

So  it  went  on :  long  spells  of  oblivion  and 
comparative  tranquillity,  suddenly  broken 
by  rousing  attacks  of  lessons,  general  re- 
form, great  disgrace,  and  examinations  on 
subjects  of  which  they  believed  they  had 
never  heard  before — an  excuse  their  betters 
would  not  entertain  for  a  moment;  for  it 
was  patent  that  '  a  great  boy  like  Sidney,' 
or  '  great  girls  like  Stella  and  Nora,'  ought 
to  have  heard  of  such  things,  and  if  it  was 
true,  so  much  the  worse  for  them,  and  the 
sooner  they  found  out  something,  and 
learned  it,  the  better. 

Sidney  would  not  infrequently  spend  a 
whole  morning  vaguely  turning  the  soiled 
and  mutilated  pages  of  '  Principia  Latina, 
Part  I.,'  and  shedding  futile  tears  over  his 
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dictionary  and  grammar,  without  the  faintest 
notion  what  was  expected  of  him  or  how  to 
set  about  it.  Jack,  in  his  own  way,  did  the 
same  over  '  L'Avare/  of  which  he  declared 
neither  head  nor  tail  was  to  be  made,  and 
in  which  he  had  never  got  beyond  the  first 
act. 

Stella  would  cover  a  slate  with  labyrinths 
of  sums,  through  whose  fuddled  and  fatuous 
intricacies  not  Colenso  himself  could  have 
followed  her,  and  of  which,  when  called 
upon  to  explain  her  method,  she  could 
give  no  account  whatever. 

And  when  any  of  these  unfortunates 
brought  up  a  grammar  lesson,  and  relin- 
quished the  much-loathed  book  into  Janet's 
or  Ella's  hands,  with  a  feeling  as  if  their 
last  straw  of  hope  were  now  taken  from 
them,  it  was  not  helpful,  or  even  reassuring, 
to  be  stared  at  and  told  to  '  Go  on.' 
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'  Well/  Janet  would  say  when  the  silence 
had  lasted  some  minutes,  during  which  she 
was  patching  somebody's  frock,  or  knitting 
somebody's  socks,  or  even  writing  her  novel 
— *  well,  if  that's  all  you  know,  you'd  better 
take  the  book  back.' 

*  I  thought  you  were  going  to  question 
me,'  would  be  perhaps  the  nervous  answer, 
and  might  not  improbably  be  met  by  the 
smart  retort — 

'  You  should  thinh  more  and  thought  less.' 

Or  if  questions  were  resorted  to  they 
would  often  take  this  unpropitious  form, 
'  How  about  that  dative  ?' 

How  about ?     There  is  no  form  at 

once  so  simple  and  convenient  for  the  teacher 
as  this ;  nor  any  so  thoroughly  embarrassing 
and  compromising  to  the  pupil  ;  and  it  was 
one  much  affected  by  Ella  and  Janet,  who 
were  always  busy  with  half-a-dozen  other 
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things  while  bestowing  but  a  meagre  atten- 
tion on  the  lessons,  and  only  betraying 
their  unhappy  consciences  by  occasional 
sharpness  and  irritability,  or  sometimes  by 
despondency  so  absolute  that  Jack,  Sidney, 
Stella,  and  Nora  would  be  suddenly  turned 
out  of  the  room,  and  told  '  for  heaven's  sake 
to  go  out  and  stay  out !'  and  the  girls  would 
wring  their  hands  and  groan,  and  get  some- 
thing else  to  do  ;  and  Mrs.  Worsley,  if  she 
was  there,  would  look  a  little  surprised  and 
grave,  but  make  no  comment. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly 
astonishing  that  Jack  never  developed  much 
scholarship  ;  indeed,  he  could  only  spell  in 
a  sort  of  loose  and  general  way,  and  used 
freely  all  kinds  of  words  whose  meaning  he 
had  mistaken,  but  which  he  found  sufficiently 
like  the  originals  for  a  person  who  was 
'  not  pedantic,'  which  was  how  he  modestly 
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described  himself,  and  contrived  at  the 
same  time  to  insinuate  that  certain  other 
persons,  not  altogether  unknown  to  himself 
and  his  hearers,  icere  pedantic. 

That  afternoon's  post  brought  a  letter  to 
say  that  as  it  had  just  been  arranged  for 
Ella  to  go  to  Draycote  House  from  Saturday 
to  Monday,  Worsley  was  going  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  running  down  to  The  Eoses, 
and  he  hoped  to  get  a  jolly  lot  of  work  done. 

*  Jolly  for  him,  perhaps,'  commented  Jack 
darkly  ;  '  he'll  be  here  to-morrow,  then,  I 
suppose  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Janet  ;  '  we  must  make  some 
cakes  and  things.' 

*  Are  you  going  to  make  them  to-night?' 
Jack  asked,  with  repressed  anxiety  in  his 
manner. 

Janet  stared.  '  Why?'  asked  she,  without 
answering. 
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Jack  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked 
aggrieved.  '  I  only  thought  you  might 
want  the  milk  early,'  he  said. 

'  Well,  it  would  be  as  well,'  said  Janet  ; 
and  they  surveyed  the  new  lettuce -bed  with 
great  satisfaction  before  clearing  away  their 
tools,  and  then  went  off  to  have  a  last  look 
at  the  geese,  and  found  the  whole  thirty 
virtuously  grazing,  and  quite  steady  on 
their  legs. 

'They're  going  to  be  a  grand  success!' 
said  Janet,  with  happy  conviction  ;  but 
Jack  only  stared  over  the  gate  and  said 
nothing. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

'  How  now  1 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  V 

Twelfth  Night 

HEIST  Ella  found  herself  once  more 
alone  in  her  room  at  Draycote 
House,  and  glanced  round  upon 
its  familiar  garnishment,  it  was  forcibly 
borne  in  upon  her  that  she  was  not  the 
same  Ella  who  had  used  this  room  some 
six  short  weeks  before.  How  well  she 
remembered  the  pleasure  with  which  she 
had  laid  out  her  white  embroidered  dress 
and  the  pearls  she  was  to  wear,  and  the 
little  flutter  of  expectancy  with  which  she 
VOL.    II.  31 
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had  gone  down  to  dinner  that  night,  vaguely 
fancying  that  here  and  now  she  was  to  meet 
her  fate!  And  what  a  fate,  after  all,  she 
had  met !  And  how  little  had  she  realized 
whither  it  was  leading  her  till  all  was 
over ! 

*  I  couldn't  have  believed  that  people  fell 
in  love  that  way,'  she  thought  to  herself  as 
she  dressed,  with  a  sigh,  in  the  wonderful 
new  gown  which  had  to  do  duty  for  her 
dinner  -  dress ;  'least  of  all  that  I,  who 
thought  myself  much  too  Avide  awake, 
should  have  made  such  an  irretrievable 
mistake,  without  even  being  aware  that  I 
really  cared  much  for  him  at  all,  and  when 
he  never  said  one  single  word  to  me  that 
could  give  me  the  shadow  of  an  excuse. 
Oh!  I  thought  I  should  have  been  too 
proud  to  give  what  was  not  wanted;  and 
now  I  cannot  even  take  it  back/ 
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Mechanically,  and  without  even  looking 
at  herself  in  the  glass,  she  fastened  the 
beautiful  clasps  and  laid  the  silver  collar 
round  her  throat,  and  then  stood,  with  the 
window -curtain  drawn  back  in  her  hand, 
staring  up  at  the  evening  sky.  Had  it 
then  really  come  to  this,  she  wondered  ; 
was  her  first  love  a  thing  of  the  past  before 
she  had  quite  confessed  to  herself  that  it 
was  love  at  all?  and  had  the  great  experi- 
ment of  life  failed  thus  at  the  outset,  and 
left  a  marred  future  before  her  which 
nothing  could  ever  wholly  make  good 
again  ? 

Reading  of  such  a  thing  in  a  book,  she 
would  have  taken  for  granted  that  it  was 
all  right  ;  but  that  it  should  come  to  her 
was  what  was  so  startling  and  so  difficult 
to  believe.  For  she  felt  herself  to  be  a 
humdrum   person,    quite   beyond   the   pale 

31—2 
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of  great  events  and  real  sorrows,  and  above 
all  beyond  the  reach  of  love  affairs,  though 
she  had  always  placed  a  happy  marriage 
as  a  pleasant  possibility  upon  her  far  horizon 
— as  something  too  good  to  come  true 
unless  so  remote  that  its  reality  was  very 
thin.  She  thought  of  the  hard  home  life 
— the  darning  and  digging  ;  the  teaching, 
nursing,  scrubbing,  cooking  ;  the  perpetual 
rush  to  overtake  arrears  of  every  sort.  She 
thought  of  the  shabby  children  ;  the  dilapi- 
dated little  house  ;  Jack  with  his  warm 
heart  and  hasty  tongue  ;  Janet  with  her 
high  ambitions  and  conscientious  spirit, 
struoforlinor  hard  aofainst  lono^  odds,  and 
falling  into  ludicrous  and  galling  mistakes  ; 
and  of  her  own  cheerful  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  more  common23lace  self,  moving 
amongst  them  all.  Was  it  possible  that 
she — when  she  returned  home — would  be 
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that  blighted  thmg,  a  woman  who  has  loved 
in  vain?  If  so,  was  it  possible  that  so 
tragic  a  being  could  ever  fall  again  into  the 
dull  routine  of  work  at  The  Roses  ? 

She  sighed,  and  knew  well  enough  that 
the  worst  was  true,  and  wondered  that  she 
was  not  fretting  ;  she  felt  that  if  she  had 
any  heart  she  ought  to  be  pining  away  ; 
meanwhile  she  was  sure  she  was  not  even 
a  shade  paler  than  usual. 

The  truth  was,  perhaps,  that  a  hard  life 
had  so  inured  her  to  expect  and  accept  the 
worst  as  her  appropriate  lot,  that  this 
sudden  and  fatal  miscarriage  of  happiness 
so  well  matched  all  the  rest  that  it  did 
not  come  as  a  shock  to  her.  It  seemed 
more  natural  that  things  should  go  wrong 
than  right,  and  she  acquiesced,  and  felt  the 
pain  grow  dull.  Besides  this,  she  was 
neither  passionate  nor  demonstrative  ;  her 
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head  would  always  take  the  lead  of  her 
heart.  And  though  the  result  m  this  case 
proved  disastrous  for  practical  happiness, 
she  knew  that  neither  head  nor  heart  had 
erred  so  far  as  Lewis  Romilly  was  con- 
cerned ;  he  was  still  approved  of  both  ;  the 
rest  was  accident — such  an  accident  as  she 
was  well  accustomed  to.  She  felt  that  she 
had  but  to  bind  up  her  wound  and  go 
forward,  sadder  and  wiser,  but  not  alto- 
gether unhappy,  for  she  knew  she  had  not 
been  wholly  indifferent  to  him  -,  and  though 
she  had  taken  great  pains  to  say  the  most 
cruel  words  she  could  command  at  so  short 
a  notice,  what  he  had  said  about  her  being 
to  him  a  type  of  what  was  best  in  woman 
was  now  among  her  most  precious  memories 
of  him.  Yet  she  could  not  forbear  a  tearful 
smile  to  think  he  could  have  so  thouofht  of 
SO  poor  a  thing  as  herself. 
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In  this  sober  mood  she  went  slowly  down 
the  broad  staircase  and  entered  the  long 
drawing-room,  where  the  windows  were  still 
open  and  the  early  summer  twilight  made 
a  cool  dimness,  and  the  plants  between  the 
curtains  stood  up  dark  against  the  fading 
sky,  and  ]3erfect  silence  reigned — consider- 
ing, of  course^  that  it  w^as  London — -for  it 
wanted  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  dinner- 
time. 

Ella  made  her  way  to  one  of  the  windows, 
and  stood  in  the  faint  light  looking  up  at 
the  evening  stars  that  were  beginning  to 
tr.emble  out  through  the  paling  flush  of  the 
sunset ;  and  as  she  stood  there  she  hummed 
a  little  plaintive  song,  and  the  scent  of  the 
room  in  some  mysterious  way  brought 
Eomilly's  face,  as  she  had  first  seen  it  there, 
very  vividly  before  her  mind. 

Either  she  was    so   utterly  absorbed  in 
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those  bva'one  hours  that  she  neither  heard 
nor  saw  what  was  going  on  in  the  room,  or 
her  own  humming  prevented  her  hearing 
an  approaching  step  ;  for  she  suddenly 
started  violently  and  put  her  hand  involun- 
tarily to  her  heart  with  a  little  cry  of  fright, 
and  then  found  it  was  only  Mr.  Barry 
standing  there,  gazing  at  her  as  only  Mr. 
Barry,  she  believed,  could  gaze. 

He  apologized  for  having  alarmed  her, 
and  explained  that  he  had  oeen  asked  to 
dinner,  and  was  to  stay  till  Monday,  and 
said  he  feared  he  had  arrived  somewhat 
early. 

Ella  hastened  politely  to  reassure  him, 
and  a  profound  silence  followed,  during 
which  she  once  more  looked  at  the 
twinkling  stars,  and  Barry  resumed  his 
ardent  admiration  of  her  fair,  grave  face, 
her  hair — which  gleamed  a   little  even  in 
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the  faint  light — her  dress  and  ornaments, 
and  her  pretty  figure. 

*  Lady  Draycote  told  me  I  should  have 
the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  Miss 
Worsley/  he  remarked  at  length,  as  a  smile 
of  infinite  satisfaction  spread  itself  over  his 
face,  '  otherwise  I  should  not  have  come/ 

Ella  laughed  at  his  curious  frankness, 
and  remembered  how  odd  she  had  thought 
him  before. 

'  Then  Lady  Draycote  for  once  is  in- 
debted to  me,'  she  said  lightly.  '  I  hope, 
however,  that  you  were  not  so  rude  as  to 
say  that  to  her,  Mr.  Barry  ?' 

'  Rude  !'  echoed  Barry.  '  That  is  a  new 
way  of  looking  at  it.  Of  course  I  said  so 
to  her  ;  and  she  w^as  pleased,  too.  Why,  she 
only  asked — ahem  ! — it  was  on  purpose  to 
persuade  me  to  come  that  she  told  me  you 
were  to  be  here.'     He  did  not  add  that  this 
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was  also  the  reason  of  his  very  early  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  ;  perhaps  he  was 
scarcely  aware  of  it  himself. 

Ella  received  this  last  confidence  with 
embarrassed  silence,  for  she  had  at  last 
divined  the  real  explanation  of  Mr.  Barry's 
extreme  oddness,  and  was  utterly  taken 
aback — first  at  the  novelty  of  an  idea 
which  had  hitherto  somehow  escaped  her, 
and  then  at  her  own  curious  blindness 
which  had  prevented  her  finding  him  out 
all  this  time.  Her  cheeks  grew  painfully 
hot  as  she  stood  under  Barry's  steadfast 
eye,  and  felt  every  fibre  and  nerve  stifiening 
into  rebellion  against  his  admiration. 

'  Mr.  Romilly  was  telling  me  about  a 
picture  your  father  is  painting/  said  Barry 
presently,  '  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  see 
it,  Miss  Worsley  ;  will  you  allow  me  to 
come  some  day  and  look  at  it  ?' 
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*  I  am  sure  my  father  would  be  happy  to 
show  it  to  you,  if  you  let  him  know 
when  to  expect  you,'  Ella  said,  thinking 
that  she  would  also  know  when  to  be 
away. 

But  Barry  had  no  notion  of  wasting  time 
by  trusting  too  much  to  chance,  and  added 
promptly : 

'  And  may  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
at  the  same  time  ?' 

Ella  could  not  frame  an  appropriate  snub 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  did  not 
answer  at  once. 

'  I  only  care  to  see  the  picture,  because  it 
is  a  picture  of  you,'  Barry  went  on  calmly. 
'  Mr.  Eomilly  said  it  was  beautiful  —  it 
must  be,  if  it  is  like  you  ;  and  I  hear  he 
said  to  that  German  artist,  who  is  here 
sometimes,  that  if  he  were  not  so  poor  now, 
no  one   should  buy  it  but  himself.     Xow, 
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Mr.  Eomilly  is  a  judge  in  these  matters, 
and  I  call  that  high  praise.' 

'  Are  you  sure  he  said  it  ?'  Ella  asked 
demurely. 

*  The  German  told  me/  Barry  replied  ; 
'  and  said  it  as  a  proof  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Worsley's  work,  of  which  we  were  speak- 
ing at  the  time,  and  of  which  he  has  formed 
a  very  high  opinion.' 

Ella  began,  in  spite  of  herself,  to  feel 
that  Mr.  Barry  was  not  without  redeeming 
points. 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  papa's 
pictures  ?'  she  asked  ;  and  added  naively, 
'  I  didn't  know  you  took  any  interest  in 
such  things.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  honour  and 
the  pleasure  of  coming  some  day  to  see  my 
collection,'  said  Barry,  with  a  little  bow. 
'  I  think  I  can  promise  you  a  treat  if  you 
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care  for  good  pictures  ;  and  I  dare  flatter 
myself  you  will  find  no  rubbish 
there.' 

Ella  wondered  a  little  that  Romilly  had 
never  mentioned  Mr.  Barry  as  a  con- 
noisseur  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  train  of 
thought,  and  also  because  the  subject  bore 
a  strong  though  perhaps  dangerous  in- 
terest for  her,  asked  if  Mr.  Romilly  was  a 
great  friend  of  his. 

'  Well,  I  can  hardly  call  him  a  friend,' 
Barry  replied,  '  although  we  are  on  friendly 
terms.  Our  tastes  and  habits  are  too 
different  ;  and  he  is  also,  I  believe,  a  very 
reserved  man — I  should  say  he  has  not 
many  friends.' 

'  Oh  !'  said  Ella,  in  a  light,  conversa- 
tional manner,  whereby  she  meant  to  impart 
a  sense  of  the  unimportance  of  the  subject 
as   far  as    she  was  concerned ;    '  I  wonder 
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how  that  is  !  I  thought  he  seemed 
pleasant/ 

*  So  he  is/  said  Barry,  '  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  a  good  fellow,  too  ;  but  since  his  un- 
fortunate story  came  out  people  have 
fought  rather  shy  of  him.  For  my  part,  I 
felt  sorry  for  him.' 

'I  thought  it  such  a  sad  story,'  said 
Ella. 

'  Yes,  very,'  said  Barry,  in  his  big  loud 
voice.  '  Some  men,  however  clever  they 
may  be  about  most  things — and  I  call 
Eomilly  a  very  clever  man — are  utterly 
incapable  of  telling  a  good  woman  from  a 
bad  one.  Now,  1  flatter  myself  I  should 
never  make  a  mistake.' 

'  Some  men  are  too  loyal,'  Ella  sug- 
gested ;  '  they  cannot  believe  ill  of  any- 
one, and  they  go  on  being  deceived — nobly 
deceived  to  the  end  of  their  lives.' 
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Barry  laughed. 

*  That  is  a  kind  of  nobility  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  without,  Miss  Worsley/  said  he. 

'  I  suppose  it  has  a  happiness  of  its  own,' 
Ella  remarked. 

'  A  very  poor  sort  it  must  be/  said 
Barry  bluntly.  '  Xo,  no,'  he  went  on  ; 
'  when  I  go  in  search  of  happiness,  it  shall 
be  the  real  article,  and  no  mistake  about 
it ;  and  if  I  can't  have  that,  I'll  go  with- 
out.' 

Ella  listened  with  a  little  thrill  of  fear  at 
the  strong  determination  expressed  in  voice 
and  sentiment. 

'  Miss  Worsley,'  Barry  went  on,  '  will 
you  wish  me  well  ?' 

'  How  can  I  possibly  say  anything  but 
*'  Yes  "  to  such  a  question  ?'  laughed  Ella. 
'What  would  you  think  of  me  if  I  said 
"  No ''  ?' 
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'  I  should  think  you  meant  whatever  you 
said/  replied  Barry  simply  ;  and  Ella 
shrank  again  into  herself,  and  said 
nothing. 

In  another  minute  a  rustling  of  silk  and 
jingling  of  silver  ornaments  came  to  her 
relief,  and  heralded  the  serene  approach  of 
Lady  Draycote.. 

*  How  T  love  this  quiet  twilight  hour  '/ 
she  exclaimed,  as,  after  greeting  Mr.  Barry 
in  her  most  cordial  manner,  she  put  an  arm 
round  Ella's  waist,  and  looked  up  at  the 
sky.  '  We  never  have  the  lamps  brought 
in  before  dinner  in  the  summer  ;  we  think 
this  so  much  pleasanter.  Have  you  been 
long  alone,  Mr.  Barry  ?  I  am  afraid  we 
are  a  little  late.' 

Polite  fiction  and  diplomatic  astuteness 
combined. 

'  On  the  contrary,  it  is  I  who  was  a  little 
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early/  responded  Barry,  '  and  I  have  not 
been  alone  ;  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
Miss  Worsley  here  when  I  arrived,  and  the 
time,  to  me  at  least,  has  seemed  only  too 
short.' 

'  Mr.  Barry,  that  is  the  prettiest  speech 
I  have  heard  for  a  long  time,'  laughed  Lady 
Draycote  ;  '  I  really  didn't  know  you  could 
make  such  a  pretty  speech.' 

'  The  occasion  makes  the  man,  Lady 
Draycote,'  said  Barry,  well  pleased  ;  '  I 
don't  do  it  every  day.' 

'  Oh !  but  that  makes  the  compliment  all 
the  greater,'  Lady  Draycote  said,  laughing 
pleasantly  again.  '  Ella,  how  have  you 
bewitched  our  lady-hater  and  drawn  such 
unwonted  gallantry  from  him  ?'  and  she 
gave  Ella  a  playful  tap  with  her  fan  and 
then  kissed  her. 

'  I   think   it    must    have    been    my  new 
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gown/  Ella  said,  feeling  pretty  safe  as  long 
as  her  aunt  was  there. 

^No/  said  the  imperturbable  Barry, 
anxious  that  there  should  be  no  misappre- 
hensions; '  any  gown  that  you  might  wear 
w^ould  seem  nice  to  me.' 

^  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  your  taste,  that 
that  is  only  a  figure  of  speech,'  said  Ella, 
trying  to  ignore  the  frightful  straightfor- 
wardness of  which  she  appeared  destined  to 
be  the  victim. 

'Now  I  don't  call  that  a  compliment,^ 
cried  Lady  Draycote  critically ;  '  a  lady  is 
not  pleased  at  your  taking  no  notice  of  her 
pretty  things.  I  should  not  let  that  pass, 
Ella.' 

Ella  laughed,  and  felt  a  sudden  great 
accession  of  bravery  in  the  darkness. 

'It's  no  use  my  snubbing  Mr.  Barry, 
Aunt  Alicia,'  she  said  gravely,  '  if  that  is 
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■what  you  mean.     I  have  done  it  a  great 
many  times,  but  lie  is  quite  impervious.' 

Barry  was  delighted  to  find  that  at 
any  rate  she  had  observed  his  tactics  to 
this  extent,  and  saw  that  he  meant  to  take 
no  rebuffs  at  her  hands;  and  he  laughed 
and  said  : 

*  Miss  Worsley  is  about  right,  Lady 
Draycote  ;  it  is  no  use  her  trying  to  snub 
me  :  I  shall  be  impervious.' 

Lady  Draycote  did  not  like  to  interfere 
when  matters  became,  as  she  thought,  so 
serious  as  this,  so  she  recurred  airily  to  the 
dress  question. 

'  I  should  just  like  to  see  wdiether  Mr. 
Barry,  who  makes  such  pretty  speeches, 
Ella,  could  tell  us  what  any  one  of  all  your 
dresses  is  like.     Come,  Mr.  Barry,  we  put 

you  on  your  trial  for  insincerity ' 

'  Oh !'    interrupted   Barry,  not  the  least 

32—2 
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disturbed,  *  I  remember  them  very  well, 
especially  a  white  one,  with  white  sort  of 
flowers  and  things  worked  all  over  it,  and 
green  ribbons   on  it — the  prettiest   dress  T 

ever  saw  ;  and  I  remember '  but  here 

the  announcement  of  dinner  drew  Lady 
Draycote  away,  and  Ella  hastened  after  her, 
only  to  find  herself  paired  off  the  next 
moment  and  sent  into  the  dining-room  on 
Barry's  arm. 

'  I  remember,  too,'  he  pursued,  lowering 
his  voice — '  and  I  shall  never  forget  it, 
either- — that  you  wore  lilies  in  your  hair 
that  I  gave  you. .  Do  you  remember  that, 
Miss  Worsley?' 

'  No,'  said  Ella  bluntly,  telling  a  down- 
right falsehood  with  '  well-bred  ease  ;'  '  I 
have  completely  forgotten.' 

*  Then  I  shall  have  to  give  you  better 
flowers   next  time,'    said   Barry    seriously, 
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after  wliicli  remark  Ella  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  talk  to  him  any  more,  and 
during  dinner  devoted  lier  attention  as 
much  as  she  could  to  the  gentleman  on  her 
other  hand. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
Barry  asked  her  what  church  she  was 
going  to,  and  informed  her  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  go  wherever  she  went.  Ella 
felt  angry,  and  rather  sharply  asked  him 
how  he  could  possibly  know  beforehand 
that  the  kind  of  service  she  liked  would 
suit  him. 

Barry  good-naturedly  replied  that  he 
thought  it  right  to  go  to  church  on  Sun- 
day, but  that  he  considered  one  church  as 
good  as  another,  and  was  quite  content  to 
leave  his  choice  to  her  taste,  which  was 
sure  to  be  better  than  his. 

As  they  left  the  house  with   several  of 
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her  cousins,  the  girls  showed  symptoms  of 
pairing  off  together  and  leaving  Ella  to 
Mr.  Barry,  whereupon  she  promptly  seized 
Yiolet  by  the  arm,  and  breathed,  in  an 
energetic  undertone  : 

'  I  wo7if  walk  with  him,  Yiolet  V  and 
made  Violet  move  briskly  on  mth  her, 
leaving  the  rest  to  sort  themselves  as  best 
they  might. 

*  I  will  not  have  him  thrust  upon  me  at 
every  turn,'  she  said,  in  low  tones  of  great 
annoyance.     '  Odious  idiot !' 

Yiolet  only  smiled  deprecatingly,  and 
Ella,  who  I  fear  was  not  altogether  without 
her  share  of  feminine  duplicity,  felt  toler- 
ably serene  in  the  knowledge  that  she  did 
not  take  her  words  in  earnest.  She  instinc- 
tively felt  that  Violet  was  on  Barry's  side, 
and  if  she  had  made  any  reply  to  her  little 
angry  speech,  Ella  was  quite  sure  it  would 
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liave  been  taking  his  part.  ]^ellie,  now, 
might  have  said,  '  Yes,  isn't  he  ?'  and  then 
Ella  would  have  disliked  her  more  than 
ever. 

The  respectful  admiration  (she  scarcely 
connected  the  idea  of  love  with  Mr.  Barry's 
personality) — the  respectful  admiration  of  an 
honest  man  cannot  but  be  flattering  to  a 
girl,  and  so  far  therefore  agreeable.  The 
admiration  of  an  odious  idiot,  on  the  con- 
trary, could  only  make  her  ridiculous  to 
herself  and  all  the  world. 

Ella  felt  intuitively  that  the  latter  would 
be  Xellie's  view — not  from  any  dislike  of 
Mr.  Barry,  but  from  some  small  feminine 
propensity  to  disparage  and  cheapen  the 
conquests  of  another  woman — a  propensity 
which  Yiolet,  if  she  had  ever  had  it,  had  at 
any  rate  outgrown. 

In  a  disturbed  and  combative  frame  of 
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mind  Ella  performed  her  morning  devo- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  watched  Mr. 
Barry  perform  his,  and  passed  strong  con- 
demnation upon  him  for  the  way  he  did  it. 

She  contrived  to  see  so  many  faults  in 
that  short  hour  and  a  half  or  so,  that  the 
marvel  is  how  she  managed  to  behave  pro- 
perly herself. 

When  they  first  took  their  places  she 
deliberately  sat  down  and  proceeded  to  un- 
button her  gloves,  in  order  to  see  first  how 
Mr.  Barry  would  conduct  his  private  devo- 
tions. She  saw  him  sit  down,  place  his  hat 
under  the  seat,  touch  the  book-board,  with 
his  forehead  for  about  as  long  as  it  would 
take  one  to  say  briskly,  '  Once,  twice,  thrice, 
and  away  I'  not  more,  and  then  sit  back  and 
look  about  him  as  who  should  say,  *  I  think 
w^e  are  all  at  home  here,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,' and  a  little  as  who  should  add,  *  and 
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I  tliink  we  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  by 
any  mummery,  though  we  all  know  what 
is  due  to  ourselves  as  decorous  and  sensible 
people/ 

Ella  invented  these  fine  sarcasms  during 
the  first  exhortation,  and  embellished  the 
portrait  as  the  service  and  Barry  went  on. 

He  did  not,  apparently,  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  kneel  during  any  part  of 
the  service;  his  sole  endeavour  being  evi- 
dently, thought  Ella,  '  to  combine  decorum 
and  ease,  but  chiefly  ease.' 

She  was  much  relieved  to  find,  on  coming 
into  the  drawing-room  after  luncheon,  that 
he  had  gone  out  for  a  walk,  and  was  not 
sure  whether  she  did  or  did  not  hope  that 
he  felt  he  was  not  wanted.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  she  was  quite  sure — she  was  about 
as  miserable  as  she  had  ever  been  in  her 
life. 
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Conversation,  for  the  time,  she  felt  un- 
equal to,  so  she  secluded  herself  in  a  window 
amongst  plants  and  white  curtains,  and 
tried  to  forget  her  sorrows  in  reading  the 
Saturday  Review, 

Later  on  she  became  aware  of  conversa- 
tion which  was  being  carried  on  on  a  sofa 
which  stood  somewhat  across  the  window, 
facing  the  room,  and  at  some  little  distance 
from  where  she  was  sitting.  The  voices 
were  Lord  Dray  cote's  and  another,  a  manly 
one,  unfamiliar  to  her.  It  was  the  name 
'  Eomilly  '  that  instantly  claimed  her  whole 
attention,  and  she  glanced  up  to  see  whether 
the  speakers  thought  themselves  alone,  and 
saw  that  there  were  other  people  about. 

The  stranger  was  an  old  man  with  a 
heavy  white  moustache  and  trim  white  hair 
parted  at  the  back  and  brought  briskly  for- 
ward from  behind  his  ears. 
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'  Yes,  yes,'  he  said,  rather,  as  Ella 
thought,  deprecatingiy,  'it  was  a  blow, 
Draycote,  a  heavy  blow — and  I'ye  not  been 
accustomed  to  take  a  blow  and  not  giye  as 
good  as  I  get.' 

Lord  Draycote  laughed,  and  the  other 
went  on : 

'But  I'm  too  old  for  that  now;  one 
must  be  patient.  I  was  hasty — overhasty 
— with  Lewis,  poor  fellow!' 

'  Do  him  good,'  laughed  Lord  Draycote ; 
'  he  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  it,  Sir  John ; 
whatever  you  may  think  fit  to  do  later  on.' 

'  If  you  had  seen  him  before  he  went 
away,  seven  years  ago — before  it  all  hap- 
pened,' Sir  John  said,  and  his  voice  shook 
a  little,  'you  would  not  talk  of  "  feeling  it." 
I  swear  to  you,  Draycote,  I  didn't  know 
him  when  he  came  back;  and  he,  you  may 
say,  as  good  as  my  own  son.' 
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*  Well,  there's  no  harm  done,  at  any  rate/ 
said  Lord  Draycote;  '  only  it'll  be  rather 
hard,  won't  it,  on  young  Brand,  if  your 
nephew  steps  back  into  his  old  shoes?' 

'  1  don't  care  for  James  Brand,'  replied 
Sir  John.  '  Very  capital  young  fellow,  you 
know ;  but — well,  he  is  not  a  Eomilly,  and 
he  doesn't  care  a  hang  for  the  place.  He's 
bent  on  going  to  America — raves  about  the 
West  and  our  decaying  civilization,  and  so 
on.  I  miss  Lewis,  that's  the  fact.  I  did 
wrong  to  quarrel  with  him;  1  can't  do 
without  him.' 

'  Why  doesn't  he  get  a  divorce  and 
marry  a  decent  Avoman — a  girl  with  rank 
or  money?'  suggested  Lord  Draycote,  while 
Ella  smiled  at  his  unconscious  definition  of 
his  idea  of  decency. 

'  Well,  I  proposed  that  to  him,'  said  Sir 
John,  pleased  to  recognise  an  idea  of  his 
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own — 'exactly  what  I  suggested;  but  he 
wouldn't  listen — wouldn't  hear  of  it.  He 
always  did  ride  the  high-horse,  you  know, 
and  now  he  has  got  some  grand  idea  of 
taking  his  punishment  like  a  man.  He 
said,  too,  that  though  he  should  feel  bound 
in  certain  circumstances  to  get  a  divorce,  no 
consideration  on  earth  should  induce  him  to 
marry  again  as  long  as  the  woman  lives. 
Xow  you  know,  Draycote,  that  woman  wall 
live  for  ever.' 

'  It's  a  bad  look-out,'  said  Lord  Draycote, 
'  a  bad  business  altogether ;  and  I  was  the 
more  sorry  when  I  heard  of  it  because  he 
seemed  such  a  thoroughly  nice  fellow,  and 
I  know  what  he  has  been  to  you.' 

'  Xo  one  quite  knows  that  but  myself,' 
said  old  Sir  John  huskily.  '  He  has  done 
wrong ;  but  after  all,  Draycote,  which  of  us 
has  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  ?' 
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'  Oh !  we  all  know  tliat  the  sm  consists 
in  being  found  out,'  laughed  Lord  Dray- 
cote. 

Sir  John  rose  to  go,  and  stood  a  moment 
facing  the  window  with  Lord  Draycote's 
hand  in  his.  ^  Well,  Draycote,'  he  said 
sadly,  ^  I've  taken  the  wrong  side,  and 
played  the  meaner  part,  and  I  shall  not  get 
over  it  till  I  have  my  boy  in  his  home 
again ;  yes,'  he  added  solemnly,  '  even  if  it 
comes  to  his  bringing  his  wife  with  him.' 

Ella  felt  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  good 
old  man,  and  watched  him  leave  the  room 
with  Lord  Draycote,  and  then,  thinking 
over  all  that  he  had  said,  she  realized  fully 
for  the  first  time  that  Lewis  Romilly  and 
she  were  apart  for  evermore. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

'  Und  hiite  deine  Zunge  wohl, 
Bald  ist  ein  boses  Wort  gesagt. 
O  Gott,  es  war  nicht  bos'  gemeint ! 
Der  andre  aber  geht  und  klagt.' 

Freiligrath. 

^^ARLY  on  Monday  morning  Ella 
received  a  note  from  her  father, 
bidding  her  lose  no  time  in 
coming  to  him  at  the  studio  ;  something 
had  happened,  he  said  with  hasty  mys- 
teriousness,  which  might  prove  very 
serious. 

Ella  immediately  began  to  conjure  up  all 
the  most  horrible  evils  which  could  be  said 
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to  '  happen '  and  could  be  expected  to 
^  prove  serious,'  and  to  apply  them  with  all 
the  force  and  readiness  of  her  strong  im- 
agination to  each  member  of  her  family  in 
turn. 

She  knew  her  father  well  enough  to  at 
once  discard  all  idea  of  his  having  broken 
a  limb  or  swallowed  poison,  or  even  lost  a 
iive-pound  note,  for  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  keep  silence  over  his  own  suffer- 
ings and  misfortunes  ;  his  first  cry  was 
always  for  sympathy. 

So  she  mentally  dropped  the  baby  into  the 
wash-copper,  made  Goggie  swallow  a  rat- 
tailed  teaspoon  (of  course  if  he  did  swallow 
a  teaspoon  it  would  be  one  of  the  beautiful 
rat-tailed  set,  for  these  were  the  ones  to 
which  it  always  happened  to  slip  down  the 
sink-trap  in  the  scullery  when  this  mis- 
fortune had  been  prepared  for  them  by  fate, 
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or  to  be  carried  out  in  the  pig- pail  and  cast 

before  tbe   swine).     She   had   jSTora  tossed 

and  trampled  by  the  playful  Alderney  cow ; 

she   poisoned   Madge   with   pirus  japonica 

pears ;  caused   Sidney  to  fall  off  the  top  of 

the   hen-house  ;  she  visited  them   all  with 

the   long'prophesied    typhus,    with    scarlet 

fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  and  a  few  other 

epidemics  ;  she  thought  of  Janet  laid  up 

for  the  rest  of  her  life  in  consequence  of 

doing  Ella's  work  as  well  as  her  own,  and 

carrying  too  many  pails   of  water,  scuttles 

of  coals,  or  babies.    Or  was  it  Mrs.  Worsley, 

whose  situation  was  chronically  interesting, 

and  who  had  now  perhaps  tumbled  down 

the   loft-ladder   in    endeavouring   to    litter 

down  the  pigs  below ;  or  in  carrying  three 

children  at   once   downstairs — a  feat   both 

she  and  Ella  liked  to  execute  from  time  to 

time,  partly  out  of  bravado  and  partly  to 
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save  a  little  trouble — had  she  not  probably 
missed  the  top  ste23  and  fallen  right  down 
crash  to  the  bottom,  and  received,  with  her 
usual  self-sacrifice,  the  three  children  un- 
hurt upon  her  prostrate  body  ?  Then  there 
was  Jack,  who  had  sometimes  hinted  at 
ending  his  career,  and  giving  them  all  a 
surprise  by  committing  suicide.  Ella 
trembled  so  that  she  could  touch  no  break- 
fast, even  though  Mr.  Barry  surrounded 
her  plate  with  all  the  dishes  on  the  table 
and  sideboard,  and  then  sat  gazing  in.  blank 
concern  and  dismay  at  her  pale  face  and 
trembling  hands,  and  finally  volunteered  to 
escort  her  home. 

Ella  earnestly  begged  he  would  not,  feel- 
ing it  would  be  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear  in  her  present  state  of  tension  ;  but 
Lady  Draycote,  now  that  Ella  had  become 
an  object  of  universal   solicitude,  felt  that 
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she  could  not  possibly  decide  anything  for 
herself  under  the  trying  circumstances,  and 
treated  her  as  one  does  an  invalid  or  an 
infant. 

'  I  will  see  to  everything,  dear  child,' 
said  she,  with  the  air  of  a  head- manager 
and  general  superintendent ;  '  don't  trouble 
yourself  about  anything,  but  just  make  a 
good  breakfast.'  And  then  she  accepted 
Barry's  offer,  and  sent  them  off  together, 
making  Ella  promise  to  come  back  to  them 
soon ;  and,  above  all,  to  let  them  know 
what  had  really  happened. 

*  I  must  go  home,  you  see,  at  once,'  said 
Worsley,  when  she  arrived  ;  and,  to  save 
himself  explanations,  he  put  into  her  hand 
a  letter  from  Janet,  and  disappeared  into 
his  room. 

Ella  nerved  herself  to  read  it,  although 
it   occurred   to    her  at  that   moment  that, 

33—2 
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after  all,  it  was  most  likely  Roland  who 
had  been  killed  at  Oxford — what  more 
probable  ? — shot  at  volunteer  rifle-practice, 
or,  more  likely  still,  drowned  while  canoeing 
down  a  waterfall. 

This  was  the  letter,  and  the  writing  bore 
a  desperate  and  agitated  character  ; 

*  My  dear  Papa, 

*  Jack  went  rather  earlier  for  the 
milk  on  Friday  night,  and  we  have  not 
seen  him  since,  and  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Can  you  come  down,  or  communicate  with 
the  police,  or  something  ?' 

Ella  divined  that  her  father  could  not 
have  gone  home  as  had  been  arranged,  and 
went  to  his  open  door  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say. 

'  Why  didn't  you  go  home  on  Saturday, 
papa  ?'  she  asked. 
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'  It  seems  most  unlucky  that  I  didn't,' 
said  Worsley,  '  because  they  kept  expecting 
me  all  day,  and  so  did  not  telegraph.' 

Ella  pictured  the  scene  at  home  on 
Saturday — the  long  hours  of  anxious  wait- 
ing and  gradually  growing  despair,  the 
accumulation  of  work  in  Jack's  absence 
making  it  impossible  for  either  Mrs. 
Worsley  or  Janet  to  leave  the  house  and 
undertake  a  six-mile  walk  for  the  purpose 
of  telegraphing  to  Mr.  Worsley,  who,  after 
all,  might  be  out  of  town ;  the  vague 
expectation  that  Jack  might  turn  up 
again  all  right,  or  news  of  him  come 
in. 

'  I  was  ready  and  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing, and  just  went  in  to  leave  a  message 
with  Dregert  in  case  anyone  called  for 
me,'  Worsley  went  on ;  '  and  there  I  found 
him,    as    I    thought  at   the   moment,  in  a 
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dying  state — broken  a  bloodvessel,  and  not 
a  soul  near  him/ 

*  Oh,  papa  !'  uttered  Ella,  forgetful  of 
Jack  for  the  moment. 

'  If  I  hadn't  gone  in  then,  I  think  he 
must  have  died,'  said  Worsley  ;  *  but  I  got 
help,  and  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  stayed  with 
him  till  this  morning,  when  I  got  that 
wretched  letter — no  particulars  in  it,  you 
see  ;  what  can  I  do  at  Scotland  Yard  ?  I 
must  go  down  home ;  and,  as  you  can't  be 
left  here  alone,  you  must  come  too.' 

'Is  Herr  Dregert  better  ?'  Ella  ventured  to 
ask,  with  a  wild  idea  of  staying  to  take  care 
of  him. 

'  Yes,  he  is  better,'  said  her  father,  'and  a 
nurse  came  this  morning,  thank  heaven ! 
What  a  confounded  nuisance  and  annoyance 

this   is  !     Keally '    Worsley   paused  in 

the  act  of  strapping  his  little  portmanteau — 
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'  really  I  don't  see  what  we  can  do  by  going 
home.  Are  we  to  look  into  his  empty  room 
and  convince  om'selves  that  he  isn't  there  ?' 

'I,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  helping,  if 
you  can  do  without  me,'  said  Ella. 

'  ^N'o,  I  can't  do  without  you !'  cried 
Worsley  angrily.  'What  absurd  folly  ! 
Why,  the  fewer  of  us  there  are  at  home,  the 
less  work  there  is  to  do  ;  it  stands  to  reason. 
Besides,  think  of  the  expense — the  journey, 
the  telegrams,  the  waste  of  time  !  It  is 
maddening  !' 

However,  Worsley  felt  he  must  go  this 
time,  and  the  afternoon  found  them  at  The 
Roses,  listening  to  what  little  there  was  to 
be  told. 

Jack,  it  appeared,  must  have  thought  out 
his  plan  beforehand,  for  the  dogs'  suppers 
were  all  ready  prepared,  the  biscuit  put  to 
soak,  and  a  quantity  of  scrap-cake  chopped 
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up  in  the  harness-room  ;  he  had  also  cut  a 
little  supply  of  firewood,  hung  up  the  out- 
house keys  in  their  place,  and  filled  the 
kitchen  boiler  and  coalscuttle  before  he 
went  away — as  he  pretended — to  fetch  the 
evening's  milk  from  the  village. 

Ella  and  Janet  looked  at  each  other  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  as  these  little  details  were 
told,  and  thought  of  Jack's  ready  helpful- 
ness, and  gained  a  glimpse  into  the  strange 
secret  feeling  that  must  have  been  in  his 
heart  as  he  did  his  last  afternoon's  jobs 
for  them  all. 

'  Well,'  said  his  father  with  a  worried  air, 
when  he  had  listened  to  a  circumstantial 
account  of  how  they  had  been  putting  out 
lettuces,  how  Jack  had  evidently  been 
brooding  over  the  impending  examination, 
and  the  nervous  way  in  which  he  had  made 
that  suggestion  about  going   early  for  the 
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milk — '  T\^ell,  no  one  can  go  far  without 
money.  You  are  certain  he  is  not — not 
anywhere  about  the  place  ?' 

The  question  implied  more  than  anybody 
dared  put  into  words,  and  Janet  hastened  to 
answer. 

'  Oh  !  I  am  sure  he  has  run  away.' 

'  Then  had  he  any  money  ?'  was  the  next 
question. 

'  He  can't  have  had  more  than  a  few 
pence/  said  Mrs.  Worsley. 

'  Well,'  said  Janet,  reflecting,  *  I  think  he 
won  about  a  shilling  last  time  we  played  at 
vingt-et-un,  and  we  forgot  to  ask  him 
for  it.' 

'  Whose  business  is  it  to  keep  his  pocket- 
money  ?'  asked  Worsley,  beginning  to  look 
judicial. 

'  Mine,'  said  his  wife,  who  hated  doing  it. 
*  I    ought   to   have    taken   it,   but    I  really 
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h  ought  lie  might  have  a  shilling  to  spend 
now  and  then.' 

'  And  this  is  the  consequence  of  your 
thought  P  uttered  Worsley  contemptuously. 

'  Well,  if  it  was  only  a  shilling/  suggested 
Ella  peacefully,  '  I  suppose  it  cannot  make 
much  difference.' 

*  Oh  no  !'  said  Worsley  ironically ;  '  pooh  ! 
a  shilling  !  What  is  a  shilling  when  you 
haven't  earned  it  ?  Really  thought  he 
might  throw  one  away  from  time  to  time  ! 
Just  the  principle  you  all  go  on,  no  doubt. 
Who  cares  ?  None  of  you  have  to  work 
for  it.' 

No  answer  came  from  the  lips  of  any  of 
the  three  who  sat  and  heard  this,  but  most 
pertinent  retorts  were  in  their  minds.  Who 
could  properly  be  said  to  work,  if  not  they  ? 
However,  the  immediate  question  was,  what 
was  to  be  done  about  Jack  ?' 
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They  finally  settled  that  telegrams — and 
at  the  word  Worsley  groaned  aloud,  for 
how  many  shillings  did  it  not  mean  ? — 
telegrams  must  be  sent  to  the  police  autho- 
rities in  London  and  in  the  three  nearest 
large  towns  ;  and  these  must  be  supple- 
mented by  descriptive  letters,  photographs 
of  Jack,  and  all  possible  details.  Somebody 
must  walk  to  Eastcott  with  the  telegrams, 
and  above  all  things,  as  usual,  the  direst 
secrecy  must  be  observed  ;  not  a  single  in- 
dividual must  be  allowed  to  fancy  for  an 
instant  that  Jack's  absence  was  not  in  all 
respects  all  that  his  family  wished  and 
approved,  or  that  anything  in  any  way  un- 
usual or  unexpected  had  happened. 

After  preparing  all  the  necessary  papers, 
fortifying  himself  with  cake  and  cofi'ee,  re- 
viewing the  garden,  issuing  orders  for  the 
next   few  weeks'  work   out   of  doors,  and 
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talking  over  the  wliole  affair  once  more 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  Worsley 
decided  to  despatch  them  all  himself  from 
Eastcott,  and  being  at  the  station,  to  go  on 
back  to  town. 

'  I  can't  do  anything  much,  hanging 
about  here,'  he  justly  remarked,  somewhat 
to  the  relief  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  who 
wished  to  be  alone  with  their  womanish 
fears  and  reo-rets.  *  And  in  town  I  can  at 
least  have  an  eye  to  poor  Dregert,  and  even 
perhaps  work  at  my  picture,  though  of 
that  I  can  hardly  do  much  till  Ella  comes 
back.' 

So  Worsley  returned  to  town,  and  the 
three  young  women  sat  over  the  remains  of 
the  coffee,  each  taking  a  second  and  luke- 
warm cup,  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings 
about  Jack. 

'Oh,    Ella!'    said    Janet,    looking   quite 
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frightened  still  at  the  mere  recollection; 
'  do  you  know  what  we  thought  of  first  ?' 

Ella  nodded  ;  she  thought  she  did,  but 
still  she  said  : 

'What?' 

Janet  looked  at  her  stepmother,  whose 
face  reflected  her  own  expression,  and  then 
she  turned  again  to  Ella,  and  spoke  low 
with  an  effort. 

'We  hardly  dared  say  what  we  had 
thought  of,  but  we  went,  both  together — 
first  we  made  all  the  children  go  into  the 
dining-room,  and  we  gave  them  their  scrap- 
books  and  toys  to  keep  them  quiet — and 
then  we  went  round  to  the  wood-house, 
Ella ' 


Ella  covered  her  face  a  little  with  the 
hand  on  which  her  cheek  had  been  resting 
just  before. 

'  And  then,'  pursued  Janet,   '  we  didn't 
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dare  open  the  door,  and  we  stood  looking 
at  the  fowls,  and  feeling  sick  ;  and  then 
mamma  sat  down  on  that  stump  where  we 
chop  the  wood,  and  I  thought  she  was 
going  to  faint  ;  and  then,  before  I  knew  I 
dared  I  had  somehow  snatched  the  door 
open,  and  when  we  saw  it  was  all  right,  like 
two  fools,  we  both  began  to  cry.' 

Ella  was  being  just  such  another  fool  at 
that  moment,  but  they  dared  none  of  them 
look  up  just  then. 

^  Oh,  Ella!'  said  Janet  tremulously;  *  we 
haven't  been  kind  to  him — that  is  what 
made  it  so  awfuL' 

'  Oh !  I  always  got  so  cross  over  the 
lessons,'  said  Ella,  with  an  audible  sob,  and 
the  eternal  '  He,  quoi,  charmante  Elise  !' 
passed  through  her  fancy ;  '  the  rest  was  not 
so  bad,  but  I  always  knew  I  was  wrong 
there.' 
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*  And  lie  never  bore  us  any  grudge,'  re- 
turned Janet,  having  rapid  recourse  to  her 
handkerchief ;  '  he  was  always  ready  to 
slave  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.' 

^  Yes ;  and  he  was  so  good  to  the 
children,'  j)ut  in  Mrs.  Worsley. 

*  Yes  ;  and  last  time  we  had  a  bad  morn- 
ing over  that  horrid  "  L'Avare,"  '  Ella  went 
on,  '  and  I  stormed  till  I  was  black  in  the 

face,  and  made    him  write  it  all   out ' 

a  sob  interrupted  the  sentence,  but  Mrs. 
"Worsley  clattered  her  teacup  on  to  the 
tray,  to  make  a  little  diversion,  and  they  all 
pretended  to  be  quite  calm ;  ^  and  then,  you 
know,  he  had  to  go  to  Brackenbury  and 
fetch  out  a  lot  of  parcels,  and  he  had  got 
twopence  for  some  bottles  he  sold  to  the 
rag-and-bone  man  that  morning,  and  he 
bought  a  little — that — that  little  glass  he 
gave  me  for  violets  ;  and  then  we  all  flew  at 
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him  for  wasting  his  money.'  Ella  suddenly 
rose  and  left  the  room,  and  the  other  two 
sighed  deeply. 

'  It's  not  that  we,  any  of  us,  wanted  to  be 
hard  on  him,'  said  poor  Mrs.  Worsley;  '  but 
we  felt  him  such  a  dreadful  responsibility — 
what  could  we  have  done?' 

'I  don't  know,'  said  Janet ;  'but  I  suppose, 
since  the  circumstances  were  what  they  were, 
and  our  duty  what  it  was,  it  must  have 
been  possible  to  us  to  do  better.' 

'Yes,  yes;  I  feel  that,'  sighed  Mrs. 
Worsley.  '  Poor  Jack !  It  has  been  a  hard, 
dismal  life.' 

Ella,  who  had  gone  out  to  look  at  the 
garden,  here  came  into  the  greenhouse,  and 
tapped  at  the  window. 

'  What  are  all  those  geese  doing  in  the 
cabbage-plot  ?'   she  asked,  'Are  they  ours?' 

Janet  sprang  up  with  what,  if  she  had 
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been  a  man,  would  have  been  an  oath,  and 
darted  out  of  the  room  ;  and  Mrs.  AYorsley 
answered  the  question  : 

*  Oh !  yes,  they  are  ours ;  I  wish  to  good- 
ness they  were  not !' 

Ella  perceived  that  half  the  most  im- 
portant plants  were  dead,  or  at  least  dying, 
for  want  of  watering ;  but,  as  Jack  was  not 
there  to  be  pounced  upon,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said,  so  she  watered  their  mortal  re- 
mains, and  then  went  off  to  see  the  new 
geese,  and  hear  their  history. 

'  Xasty  beasts!'  cried  the  exasperated 
Janet,  who  stood  amono:st  the  cabbao-es 
waving  a  long  stick,  while  the  thirty  geese 
plunged,  and  floundered,  and  flapped  all 
round  her,  and  cabbas^e  after  cabbao^e  went 
down  ruined  to  the  earth 

'  How  did  they  get  here  ?'  asked  Ella, 
lending  a  hand. 

VOL.  II.  34 
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'  Oh,  you  may  "well  ask  !'  said  Janet 
savagely,  dealing  gently  enough,  however, 
with  the  delinquents  all  the  time.  *  I 
believe  they're  all  possessed  ;  I'm  certain 
there  was  no  hole  in  the  fence  when  I  left 
them  this  morning.  Did  you  ever  see  such 
folly  in  man  or  beast  before! — there's  the 
gate  wide  open,  and  not  one  of  them  will 
see  it,  and  they're  nearly  mad  with  plunging 
over  these  cabbages.' 

'  How  lucky  that  the  master  can't  see 
them !'  observed  Ella,  fetchinof  an  ineffectual 
swoop  at  two  that  were  approaching  the 
gate,  and  who  immediately  fled  away. 

'  Oh,  Ella  !  I  believe  they  would  have 
gone  in,'  cried  Janet. 

'  Well,  I  was  only  trying  to  draw  their 
attention  to  the  gate.  Why  don't  you 
whack  them  T 

'  It's  no  use,'  said  Janet  reasonably. 
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^  Well,  there  won't  be  a  cabbage  left,  that's 
quite  plain,'  said  Ella.  '  There'll  be  this 
whole  plot  to  plant  over  again.  Are  these 
geese  old  enough  to  eat  ?' 

'  Xo,  I  msh  they  were  ;  catch  that  one, 
quick  !' 

'  I  don't  like  to  touch  it,'  said  the  fastidious 
Ella,  and  Janet  threw  herself  upon  it  with  a 
little  exclamation  of  contempt  for  Ella's 
benefit,  while  the  rest  ran  shrieking  and 
clamouring  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  plot 
and  tried  to  carry  the  fence  and  wire-netting 
by  assault. 

'  Can't  I  help  you  ?'  asked  a  manly  voice, 
and  the  girls,  hot  and  cross,  looked  up  to  see 
Jim  Brand  standing  by  the  gate  between 
the  wood-house  and  the  cow-house,  and  a 
little  behind  him,  who  but  Jack,  pale,  way- 
worn and  crest-fallen,  but  alive  and  at  home 


agam. 
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'  Jack !  Jack  !'  they  both  cried  out, 
throwing  down  their  sticks  and  rushing  to 
the  gate,  which  Jim,  with  a  curious  smile, 
opened  for  them.  '  Where  have  you  been  ? 
How  could  you ' 

'  Don't  scold  him,'  said  Brand  kindly, 
putting  his  hand  on  Jack's  shoulder,  and 
they  both  blushed  and  felt  rebuked.  Were 
they  really  beginning  again  ? 

'  Have  you  seen  mamma  ?'  asked  Janet 
of  the  culprit,  taking  no  special  notice  of 
Brand. 

'  No,'  said  Jack  rather  sulkily  ;  '  seen 
nobody.' 

'  Oh,  do  come  in  then!'  said  Ella,  leading 
the  Avay ;  '  she  will  be  so  glad  you're  back 
and  all  right.' 

'  Jack  followed  her  into  the  kitchen,  but 
Janet  just  woke  up  to  a  sense  of  propriety 
in  time  to  lead  Brand  round  to  the  front- 
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door,  and  he  gave  her  an  outline  of  what  he 
knew. 

*  By  the  merest  chance  I  ran  against  him 
in  Stramford  last  night,'  he  began,  lingering 
by  the  morello  cherry-tree  that  covered  the 
north  end  of  the  house. 

*  Stramford  !  Do  you  know  how  he  got 
there?  It  must  be  at  least  thirty  miles 
from  here.' 

'  He  walked,'  said  Brand,  '  and  you'll  see 
he's  footsore — quite  lame.  He  hadn't  a 
farthing  when  I  met  him,  and  was  just  being 
run  in  by  a  policeman  for  not  being  able  to 
give  an  account  of  himself/ 

Janet  listened  in  silence,  and  Brand  went 
on  :  'I  couldn't  get  out  of  him  what  his 
plans  were,  or  how^  he  got  there,  or  w^hy  he 
ran  away.' 

Janet  felt  that  the  last  words  would 
willingly   have    been    a   question,   and   the 
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trouble  she  had  gone  through  made  her 
inclme  to  be  more  communicative  than  was 
her  wont. 

^  I  suppose  he  was  too  loyal  to  say  so  to 
you,  Mr.  Brand,'  she  said  bluntly  ;  '  but 
he  leads  the  life  of  a  galley-slave  here,  and 
probably  wanted  to  escape  from  it.' 

'  Of  course,  though  I  was  very  sorry  for 
the  poor  little  chap,  I  could  do  nothing  but 
bring  him  home,'  said  Brand,  and  the  kind- 
hearted  simplicity  of  his  words  and  manner 
brought  the  tears  to  Janet's  eyes,  for  she 
was  not  used  to  it.  'I  could  see  it  was 
awfully  against  the  grain,  you  know,'  he 
added  ;  '  but  I  undertook  that  nobody  should 
pitch  into  him  about  it.  And  so  I  hope 
you'll  all  make  it  up  and  be  good  friends. 

*  You're  awfully  kind,'  said  Janet ;  ^  and 
we've  all — I  mean  I — I've  been  rather  a 
brute  to  him.' 
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'Oh  no !  I'm  sure  you  haven't/  said 
Brand  ;  '  or  if  you  were,  you  couldn't  help 
it,  and  you  won't  be  any  more.' 

'  There's  the  drawing-room,'  uttered 
Janet  in  a  smothered  voice,  pointing  to  the 
door,  and  then  she  ran  past  him  and 
up  the  stairs  to  her  own  room. 

From  the  window,  some  ten  minutes 
later,  she  saw  him  walk  down  to  the  gate, 
with  his  hand  on  Jack's  shoulder,  Mrs. 
Worsley  and  Ella  walking  with  them,  and 
as  he  turned  to  shake  hands  with  them  all, 
he  glanced  up  and  rapidly  swept  the  upper 
front  windows  with  his  eyes  ;  but  as  it  is 
easier  to  see  out  of  windows  than  to  see 
in,  probably  he  did  not  discover  that  Janet 
was  watching  his  departure. 

In  half  an  hour  they  had  concocted  all 
the  counter -telegrams,  written  a  letter  to 
Worsley,   and  Janet   was   on  her   way   to 
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Eastcott  to  despatch  them,  taking  with 
her  Stella  and  Nora  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief.  Jack,  feeling  secure  under  Brand's 
flag  of  truce,  threw  off  his  jacket,  tied 
himself  up  with  string  as  of  old,  hung 
up  his  wideawake  and  placed  his  tabby  cap 
on  his  head,  and  though  rather  painfully 
footsore,  betook  himself  to  gardening  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Brand  had  made 
his  peace  with  the  heads  of  the  family, 
who  had  undertaken  that  Worsley  should 
pass  over  the  affair  this  time,  and  Jack 
felt  that  though  his  attempt  to  gain  his 
liberty  had  utterly  failed,  and  left  him 
where  he  was  when  he  started,  minus  a 
shilling  and  part  of  his  reputation,  at  least 
he  had  gained  a  friend,  and  he  adored  Jim 
Brand  from  that  day. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

*  I  cannot  love  him  : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 

Of  great  estate 

but  yet  I  cannot  love  him.' 

Ticelfth  Night 

LLA  had  no  sooner  put  her 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  home 
routine  than  she  received  a  letter 
from  the  master  to  ask  why  she  had  not 
come  back  to  the  studio,  seeing  that  Jack 
had  returned,  and  that  Ariadne  was  rather 
at  a  standstill  for  want  of  the  model. 

She  accordingly  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
back  the  next  day,  and  since  the  time  was 
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short,  she  felt  impelled  to  make  a  confidante 
of  Janet,  tell  her  all  that  had  been  happening 
in  her  own  little  secret  world,  and  take  her 
opinion  on  her  proper  mode  of  action  for 
the  immediate  future. 

She  could  not,  however,  bring  herself  to 
admit  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief  as  re- 
garded Mr.  Romilly,  but  merely  told  Janet 
that  as  he  was  a  married  man  it  was  plain 
that  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  supposing 
him  to  be  the  man  of  whom  Lady  Draycote 
had  once  spoken  to  her,  and  that  she  was 
now  sure  that  this  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Barry.  Barry  she  then  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe. 

'  I  never  said  much  about  him  before/ 
she  said,  'because  I  never  thought  much 
about  him.' 

'  If  you  had,'  said  the  astute  Janet,  ^  I 
fancy  you  would  have  said  still  less.' 
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'Ah,  well!'  laugliecl  Ella,  '  I  mean  he 
made  no  particular  impression  on  me,  ex- 
cept that  I  thought  him  rather  queer  and 
not  quite  my  idea  of  a  gentleman.' 

'  I  shouldn't  mind  that,'  said  Janet,  T\^ho 
considered  herself  a  radical,  '  as  long  as  he 
isn't  an  invalid  or  a  fool.' 

'Oh!'  interrupted  Ella,  with  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  Barry's  somewhat  burly  phi- 
sique  and  distinct  business  capacity,  '  he  is 
not  either  of  those.' 

*Xor,  I  presume,  a  beggar  like  our- 
selves ?' 

'No;  they  call  him  '"the  millionaire,"* 
Ella  replied,  '  so  I  suppose  he  is  very  rich. 
He  is  a  stockbroker,  Avhatever  that  may  be, 
and  he  collects  pictures.' 

'Well,  what's  your  objection  to  him?' 
asked  the  doT\mright  Janet.  '  Is  he  too 
ugly  for  your  fastidiousness  ?' 
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'  N — o,'  hesitated  Ella,  '  I  suppose  not ; 
if  I  liked  him  I  should  like  his  face.  It  is 
a  face  that  does  not,  somehow,  recommend 
itself  to  me.  He  is  rather  fair — a  red  beard, 
you  know — no,  only  red  whiskers — and 
rather  fine  brown  eyes ;  he  looks  benevolent 
generally,  and  good-natured,  though  I  have 
seen  him  look  very  sulky.  I  wonder 
if  it  would  ever  become  possible  to  me 
to  like  him.  How  am  I  to  find  out, 
Janet  ?' 

'  You  see,  you're  not  the  sort  of  girl 
that  falls  in  love,'  said  Janet  confidently. 
'  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  could 
make  much  impression  on  your  cold  stone 
of  a  heart — your  sceptically-guarded  feel- 
ings. In  fact — you  mustn't  be  angry,  Ella 
— but  I  don't  think  you  have  much  feeling ; 
you  are  too  critical  to  feel.  Of  course 
you're  fond  of  us,  and  you're  a  perfect  idiot 
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over  those  babies — but  I  mean  the  thing  we 
call  love — falling  in  love,  you  know.' 

Ella  listened  in  silence,  thinking  of  her 
carefully -guarded  citadel  which  had  sur- 
rendered without  a  summons,  much  less  a 
blow. 

'  I  can't  think  how  you  can  take  it  so 
calmly,  or  be  in  any  doubt  what  to  do,' 
Janet  went  on ;  '  I  should  be  so  desperately 
flattered  if  a  good  fellow  like  that  came 
admirino^  me  and  wantino^  me  to  be  his 
wife.' 

'  Well,  so  I  am,'  said  Ella,  '  but  that  is 
not  enough.  I  suppose  that  would  vanish 
the  moment  one  was  married  and  done  for.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  consider  all  that  is 
involved  in  your  throwing  away  such  a 
chance,'  said  Janet  rather  sadly.  '  I  don't 
expect  ever  to  marry — I'm  not  the  sort  that 
men  admire — but  I  always  thought  they'd 
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come  spooning  after  you  the  moment  you 
went  into  society;  and  here,  you  see,  is  a 
man  who  fell  in  love  with  you ' 

'  I  don't  call  it  love,'  interrupted  Ella. 

'  What  do  you  call  it,  then?' 

'  Oh !  I  don't  know.  Admiration — ap- 
proved by  the  reason  and  the  judgment. 
Not  anything  more  spiritual.  He  hasn't  an 
idea  what  sort  of  person  I  am  really — only 
some  few  looks  and  moods  have  taken  his 
fancy.' 

^  I  don't  suppose  you  know  anything 
about  that,'  replied  Janet.  '  You've  never 
been  in  love,  and  so  you  can't  credit  any- 
body with  warmer  feelings  than  yours. 
Probably  you  make  him  miserable  every 
day.' 

Ella  felt  pleased  at  this  idea,  but  her  esti- 
mate of  Barry's  character  would  not  allow 
her  lono;  to  d^vell  on  it,  and  she  shook  her 
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head.  '  I  should  like  to  think  so,'  said  the 
cruel  creature,  '  but  I  am  afraid  he  is  quite 
happy.' 

'  AYell,  it's  no  use  your  asking  my  ad- 
rice,'  said  Janet,  ^  but  I  know  very  well 
what  I  should  do  in  your  place.' 

'  It  seems  so  utterly  impossible  that  I 
should  ever  be  his  wife,'  said  Ella. 

'  What  stuff!  I  suppose  you  fancy  some 
three-volume-novel  Adonis  coming^  and 
looking  tragic,  and  reeling  off  yards  of 
sentiment  and  quotations  and  philosophy — 
that's  only  in  books,  you  know,  Ella.' 

Ella  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  as 
they  went-  away  to  their  respective  duties 
she  said,  with  a  sigh,  '  Well,  Til  think  it 
over  at  any  rate.' 

'  Do,'  said  Janet,  '  and  wi^te  and  tell  me 
about  him  when  vou  see  him  ao^ain,  and 
how  matters  go  on.' 
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It  was  superfluous  for  Ella  to  promise  to 
think  it  over,  for  the  thought  of  her  possibly 
having  soon  to  make  up  her  mind  whether 
to  accept  Mr.  Barry  or  not  was  very  seldom 
out  of  her  head. 

Later  that  same  afternoon  she  recurred  to 
the  subject.  She  was  passing  down  the 
garden  with  a  heavy  barrowful  of  weeds, 
and  took  occasion  to  rest  near  the  place 
where  Janet  was  sowing  the  late  crop  of 
peas. 

'  Janet,'  said  she,  sitting  down  on  the 
heaped-up  weeds  in  her  barrow,  '  I  believe 
my  mind  is  made  up.' 

Janet  looked  up  eagerly.  '  Well !'  she 
uttered. 

'I  think,  if  he  asks  me,  I  will  marry 
him,'  Ella  went  on.  '  You  can't  have  every- 
thing, you  know.  One  often  says  it,  and 
still  one  always  fancies  one's  own  case  is  to 
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be  tlie  exception.  I  see  there  is  no  excep- 
tion. Even  if  there  were,  who  and  what 
am  I  that  I  should  expect  such  happiness  ? 
What  is  refinement,  after  all  ?' 

*AVhat  indeed?'  echoed  Janet  approv- 
ingly. '  It  can't  hold  a  candle  to  honesty 
and  industry.     Steadiness  is  far  ahead  of  it.* 

^  Of  course  it  is,'  said  Ella  rather  sadly; 
'  and  I  feel  indebted  to  him  for  caring  for 
me  so  much.  I  suppose  there  are  other 
forms  of  love  besides  passionate  attachment? 
I  have  always  rather  despised  that  idea 
of  the  easy  capitulation  of  heart  and  under- 
standing to  some  outward  charm — only, 
Janet,  I  can't  help  thinking  sometimes  of 
those  lines  : 

*  "  Manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind." 

Oh !    how   happy    those    women   must   be 
whose  fate  leads  them  so  easily — who  fall  in 
VOL.  II.  35 
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love  when  they  ought  to,  and  have  no  more 
trouble  !' 

With  a  deep  sigh  Ella  lifted  the  shafts 
of  her  barrow  and  wheeled  it  slowly  away 
to  the  weed-heap  in  the  field.  By  the  time 
she  came  back  she  had  more  to  say. 

'  I  may  be  very  conceited,'  she  began 
deprecatingly,  as  soon  as  she  was  within 
hearing ;  '  but  I  sometimes  think  I  am 
made  of  stronger  stuff  than  many  women, 
in  order  that  I  may  bear  a  greater  burden. 
I  can  just  stand  alone ;  I  can  just  face  a 
dismal  future,  and  so  that  is  to  be  my 
lot.  My  own  refinement  and  my — I  don't 
know  quite  what  to  call  it — I  mean  what- 
ever it  is  that  holds  me  constantly  in  some 
spiritual  or  intellectual  region,  not  wholly 
and  merely  of  this  earth — you  know  what  I 
mean,  don't  you? — well,  that  is  to  sufiice 
me  for   my   share  of  such   things,    and    I 
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am  perhaps  to  be  bound  to  a  man  to  wbom 
it  is  all  a  sealed  book — who  ignores  my 
world  altogether.  And  why  not?  Am  I 
any  better  than  he  ?' 

'  No,  of  course  not,'  said  Janet  readily. 
*  Besides,  you  don't  lose  your  own  powers 
by  his  not  having  the  like.' 

'  Ah  !  I  am  not  so  sure,'  Ella  answered, 
and  quoted  '  Locksley  Hall :' 

'  "  As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is " 

how  often  we've  loathed  that  man  together, 
Janet !' 

'  Yes,  of  course  ;  a  man  without  brains — 
a  mere  fox -hunter,  who  drinks  too  much 
and  snores  away  his  evenings.  Mr.  Barry 
has  nothing  in  common  with  him,  has 
he?' 

'  I  don't  know,  Janet,'  said  Ella  per- 
plexedly.     '  How   is   one   to   know  ?      He 

35—2 
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yawns  about  in  armchairs  as  soon  as  he 
feels  at  his  ease,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  very 
particular  about  food  and  wine/ 

'  That  is  a  vice  common  to  the  sex,'  said 
Janet  loftily  ;  '  utterly  contemptible,  but 
incorrigible  I  believe.' 

There  was  a  melancholy  pause,  and  then 
Ella  spoke  again. 

'  And  then  there  are  other  considerations. 
It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  love  being  the 
only  question.  How  on  earth  can  you  love 
a  man  you  hardly  know  ?'  (Ella  might 
well  ask  !)  '  You  can  at  most  be  prepared 
to  love  him.' 

'  Well,  prepare  yourself  then,'  said  Janet. 

'  I  believe  he  is  very  rich.  What  a  strange, 
impossible  sensation  it  would  be  to  feel 
one  would  never  be  poor  any  more  !  Fancy 
having  nice  houses  all  properly  arranged, 
and  with  quantities  of  nice  pretty  things 
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about  them,  and  being  able  to  have  you 
and  all  the  others  to  stay  with  me,  and 
plenty  of  leisure  for  all  my  nice  pursuits. 
It  is  too  good  ever  to  be  true.' 

Janet  thought  it  might  be  much  too 
good  for  Jw,  but  for  Ella  what  more 
natural  ? 

'  But  oh,  Janet !  Never  more  the  old 
hand-in-hand  and  shoulder-to-shoulder  life  ; 
nothing  to  struggle  for,  nothing  to  fear 
and  fio-ht  aorainst;  no  need  to  work  and 
sacrifice  and  stint  any  more  !  I  should  be 
awfully  miserable.' 

'  You'd  soon  have  plenty  to  do,'  said 
Janet ;  '  everybody  that  wants  to  work 
has  more  to  do  than  he  can  find  the  time 
for.' 

'  Well,  and  there's  another  thing,  Janet,' 
pursued  Ella,  already  \T.ewing  the  question 
from  another  point.     '  You  see  I  never  can 
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marry  a  poor  man,  even  if  he  combined 
the  form  of  Apollo  with  the  soul  of  Ruskin, 
Tennyson,  Gladstone  and  Bret  Harte. 
Poverty  a  deux  is  jolly  enough,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  dozen  children  or  so,  it  is 
simply  wicked.  So  what  better  can  I  hope 
for  ?  A  man  who  was  well  enough  off 
to  marry  a  pauper  like  me,  besides  being 
the  kind  of  man  that  I  know  I  should  care 
for,  would  be  much — much  too  good  for 
me.' 

'  Besides,'  said  Janet,  '  you  know  you 
probably  wouldn't  really  care  for  the  other 
man  when  it  came  to  the  point.  You'd 
begin  to  shilly-shally  and  pick  holes  in 
him  and  feel  fastidious.  You  make  me 
quite  angry.' 

Ella  retired  to  her  weeding  and  did  not 
come  back  till  the  barrow  was  full  again. 

*  My  hands  are  quite  blistered  with  fork- 
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ing  up  that  border,'  said  she,  examining 
her  burning  palms  and  shaking  the  little 
clods  and  earth  out  of  her  gloves.  '  I  was 
thinking,  Janet,  it's  all  very  well  my 
saying  I'll  only,  as  it  were,  make  cuttmgs 
and  bud  roses  and  so  on ;  Providence  may 
say  to  me,  "N"o;  go  and  weed  that  onion- 
bed  !"  Perhaps  it  really  is  my  duty.  It 
is  quite  disagreeable  enough  to  be  the  right 
thing.' 

'  It's  very  odd  in  life  how  the  good  things 
come  to  the  people  who  won't  have  them !' 
remarked  Janet. 

*  Yes ;  I  wish  he'd  fallen  in  love  ^dth 
you,  Janet.' 

'  He  must  have  refined  tastes  to  admire 
you.' 

'  Pooh  !  It's  only  his  stupid  fatality — 
just  because  I  don't  like  him.  I  believe 
our   cousins   all   think   him   very  nice.     I 
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wish  I  could  see  him  as  they  do,  Janet. 
How  is  one  to  get  to  know  a  man  if  one 
is  in  terror  of  committing  one's  self  before 
one  has  made  up  one's  mind  ?  Why  can't 
people  be  engaged  for  a  month  strictly  on 
trial,  living  of  course  in  the  same  house 
so  as  to  study  each  other's  manners  and 
customs?' 

'  It  would  be  a  good  plan/  said  Janet, 
and  there  the  matter  dropped. 

Ella's  spending  Saturday  and  Sunday  at 
Draycote  House  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Worsley  forgot 
to  make  objections.  Her  aunt  wrote  to  her 
and  promised  to  send  her  cousin  Fred  to 
fetch  her. 

'  That  is  considerate,  at  any  rate,'  said 
Worsley,  *  though  I  believe  he's  half  an 
idiot,  and  a  scapegrace  into  the  bargain.' 

'  Oh !    I   rather   like    him,'    Ella    said ; 
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'  you  must  be  thinking  of  somebody  else's 


son 


Xo  doubt  there  are  plenty  of  the  sort,' 
lauofhed  Worslev,  whose  sons  at  present 
were,  happily,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  instead  of  Fred, 
Barry  made  his  appearance,  and  did  not 
apologize. 

'  Fred  did  not  turn  up  at  the  proper 
time,'  said  he,  as  if  it  was  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world,  '  so  Lady  Draycote  sent  me.' 

His  manner,  to  Ella's  sensitive  per- 
ceptions, quite  suggested  the  addition, 
*  Which,  of  course,  you  will  like  much 
better  ;'  but  then  she  was  always  putting  a 
somewhat  unkind  construction  upon  his 
words  and  doings,  and  Barry  may  have 
been  more  embarrassed  than  he  looked. 

With  ruffled  composure   Ella  went  away 
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for  her  gloves,  which  she  had  forgotten, 
and  stood  a  minute  in  her  room,  feeling  as 
if  she  never  could  go  back  to  the  studio 
and  face  him  again.  '  And  yet  I  don't 
believe  I  hate  him,'  she  murmured  to  her- 
self, as  the  thought  of  his  entire  disappear- 
ance from  her  horizon  produced  a  little 
dull,  blank  feeling,  and  she  knew  that  it 
would  not  please  her.  Then  she  thought 
of  her  little  talk  with  Janet,  and  her  face 
cleared.  She  would  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
condemn  him  ;  she  would  try  to  study  him 
dispassionately,  and  give  him  every  chance. 
Life,  she  said  to  herself,  was  turning  out 
such  a  very  queer  and  unaccountable 
phenomenon  altogether,  that  it  might  not 
be  utterly  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  Barry  should  prove,  after  all,  a  man 
whom  she  could  tolerate,  marry,  and  even 
love  some  day. 
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Barry,  meanwhile,  had  been  admiring  the 
Ariadne  with  great  fervour. 

'  I  never  saw  an  artist  work  as  you  do/ 
he  was  saying,  when  Ella  returned  to  the 
room  ;  'it  is  almost  incredible  that  you 
should  have  done  this  in  these  few  weeks. 
You  ought  to  exhibit  it,  Mr.  Worsley, 
when  it  is  finished,  before  parting  with  it. 
It  would  make  your  name.' 

A  slightly  contemptuous  smile  passed 
over  Worsley's  face. 

'  I  require  no  approval  but  my  own,'  he 
said. 

Barry  stared. 

'  AYell,'  he  uttered,  '  of  course  ;  but  your 
own  opinion  won't  put  money  in  your 
pocket,  or  widen  your  reputation.' 

^  People  talk  about  reputation  as  if  it 
were  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man,' 
said  Worsley  impatiently. 
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'  Public  opinion  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
despised,'  returned  Barry,  saying  inwardly 
to  himself,  '  This  is  one  of  your  regular 
eccentric  artists.' 

*  I  think  it  is,'  Worsley  replied  quite 
calmly  ;  and  Barry  laughed  a  good  deal, 
for  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  a  man 
could  say  such  a  thing  in  earnest.  If  he 
had  known  besides  that  Worsley  considered 
himself  a  thorough  Liberal,  he  w^ould  have 
been  still  more  astonished  and  amused. 

Worsley,  however,  did  not  care  to  take 
the  trouble  of  unfolding  his  views  to  the 
ordinary  rabble  of  unappreciative  persons, 
of  whom  he  at  once  set  down  his  visitor  as 
one,  and  so  he  heard  his  laughter  with  the 
silence  of  unruffled  indifference. 

'  I  see  you  have  some  valuable  Persian 
bowls  there,'  said  Barry,  walking  round 
with  admiring  eyes,  ^  and  Venetian  glass — 
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Mr.  Worsley,  those  bottles  are  simply 
superb  ;  they  must  be  almost  pierc- 
less.' 

'I  forget  what  I  gave  for  them/  said 
Worsle}^,  taking  one  down,  and  looking  at 
it  with  the  affection  of  old  association, 
mingled  with  admiration  that  was  ever 
new  ;  '  the  colour  and  the  form  are  what  I 
got  them  for.  I  never  saw  any  like 
them/ 

'l^OY  I,'  said  Barry  cordially;  and  as  he 
moved  about  the  room,  always  singling 
out  for  approval  those  things  which  would 
have  been  the  first  to  attract  the  eye  of 
a  thoroughly  experienced  connoisseur, 
Worsley  followed  him  with  inward  sur- 
prise, and  began  to  admit  that  he  must 
have  made  a  mistake  in  his  estimate  of 
him,  for  it  was  evident  that  he  knew  what 
lie  was  talking  about. 
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Under  the  influence  of  a  feeling  some- 
thing like  remorse  for  his  too  hasty  con- 
demnation, Worsley  thawed  perceptibly  in 
manner,  and  went  so  far  as  to  get  out  a 
portfolio  of  rare  etchings,  of  which  Barry 
showed  himself  a  most  appreciative  judge  ; 
and  then,  when  Ella  suggested  that,  as  it 
would  be  pleasanter  to  walk  to  Draycote 
House  than  to  take  a  cab,  it  was  time  to 
be  moving,  Worsley  very  cordially  asked 
Barry  to  come  again  at  any  time  he  liked, 
and  promised  him  the  pleasure  of  looking 
through  other  portfolios  and  cabinets. 

Barry  was  very  much  pleased  ;  and,  as 
he  walked  along  the  sunny  streets  with 
Ella  by  his  side — Ella  doing  her  utmost  to 
draw  him  out  and  judge  him  fairly — he 
may  be  excused  for  thinking  himself  a 
happy  man. 

He  brought  her  a  quantity  of  beautiful 
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flowers  that  evening  a  little  while  before 
they  went  up  to  dress,  and  presented  them 
to  her  before  a  whole  drawing-room  full  of 
people. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Barry !  I  do  wish  you  wouldn^t 
— ahem  !  How  very  good  of  you  1'  ex- 
claimed Ella,  blushing  very  prettily.  ^  But 
I  won't  keep  thera.  Let  us  put  them  in 
water  here,  where  we  can  all  enjoy 
them.' 

But  Lady  Draycote  cried  out  that  she 
couldn't  think  of  allowino^  such  a  thino^. 

Ella  then  declared  that  at  least  they 
would  all  have  some  of  them  to  wear. 

'  Mr.  Barry,'  she  said,  and,  as  she  spoke, 
she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  little  urgent 
air,  '  do  say  that  you  would  like  me  to  give 
them  all  some.  Indeed,  I  hate  keeping 
such  lovely  things  to  myself.  Please  let 
me.' 
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It  was  only  about  the  third  time  she  had 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face  in  the 
course  of  their  acquaintance,  and  it  was 
like  magic  upon  Barry's  soul. 

'Give  them  all  away  if  it  makes  you 
happier,  Miss  Worsley,'  he  said,  almost  im- 
pulsively. '  Who  cares  about  the  flowers  ? 
I  want  to  please  you.' 

Ella  felt  strongly  moved,  she  knew  not 
why  ;  and  when  ISTellie  followed  her  into  her 
room,  as  they  went  to  dress,  she  felt  that 
she  was  going  to  be  driven  to  declare  her- 
self, and  resolved  to  stand  up  for  her 
admirer. 

Nellie  was  in  fits  of  laughter,  which  she 
partly  suppressed  as  they  went  upstairs  ; 
but  when  she  came  into  Ella's  room  she 
threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  gave  way 
to  her  extreme  amusement,  leaving  the 
door  half  open  behind  her. 
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Ella  felt  lier  temper  rising. 

'  If  you  are  going  to  stay  here  I  think 
I  T^'ill  shut  the  door,'  she  said  rather  stiffly. 

^  Oh  !  I'm  o'oino;  in  a  minute/  cried 
Nellie.  '  But  isn't  he  too,  too  funny  ?'  and 
then  she  imitated  Barry's  unvarnished  way 
of  speaking,  ' "  Who  cares  about  the 
flowers?  I  want  to  please  you."  How  did 
you  manage  to  keep  your  countenance, 
EHa?' 

'  You  don't  credit  me  with  much  good- 
breeding,'  said  Ella  ;  '  even  if  I  had  seen 
anything  to  laugh  at,  which  I  did  not,  I 
hope  common  courtesy  would  have  pre- 
vented my  committing  such  a  gross  breach 
of  good  manners,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
unkindness  of  the  thing.' 

*  Oh !  how  very  grand  we  are  !  I  didn't 
know  things  had  gone  so  far  as  that,'  said 
Xellie  tea  singly. 

VOL.  II.  36 
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'  So  far  as  what?'  demanded  Ella  bluntly; 
*  so  far  as  my  having  decent  manners  ?' 

'  I  didn't  expect  you  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  Mr.  Barry  in  such  a  high  and 
mighty  way.  I  suppose  you  are  quite  pre- 
pared for  his  offering  to  make  you  Mrs. 
Barry  ?' 

'  Oh  !  Did  he  ask  you  to  prepare  me?' 
asked  Ella,  with  an  innocent  air ;  and  then 
added,  suddenly  giving  way  to  her  annoy- 
ance, '  Do  you  know,  Nellie,  I  think  you 
are  rather  impertinent!' 

'  Well,  don't  go  and  get  so  angry  over  a 
little  fun,'  said  Nellie,  coming  and  looking 
her  curiously  in  the  face.  '  I  never  thought 
you  really  cared  for  him.  What  an  odd 
girl  you  are!' 

'  Am  I  ?'  was  the  indifferent  rejoinder. 

'  Yes,'  said  Nellie,  trying  on  Ella's  rings 
and  smelling  the  eau  de  Cologne.  '  Do  you 
know  what,  Ella  ?' 
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'  I  ?  I  don't  know  anytMng,  I  believe,' 
said  Ella,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  tlie 
fact  that  she  was  getting  angry. 

'  I  always  thought  you  liked  that  horrid 
Mr.  Romilly.' 

'I  know  you  did,'  observed  Ella  coolly 
and  loftily  ;  '  indeed,  I  think  you  told  me 
so  once  before,  and  I  admired  your  sagacity 
and  penetration.' 

'  You  silly,  cross  old  thing!'  cried  Nellie 
suddenly,  to  Ella's  great  discomfiture,  rush- 
ing at  her  with  outstretched  arms,  and 
giving  her  a  rapturous  embrace.  '  I  never 
thought  you  were  so  deep  and  so  self- 
possessed,  and  that  it  was  Mr.  Barry  all  the 
time.     Ah !  you  won't  deceive  me  again.' 

'  No,'  said  Ella  drily,  giving  her  the 
necessary  kiss;  '  I  see  it  will  be  superfluous 
for  me  to  try.' 

Finding  the  door  open,  Maude  and  Violet 

36—2 
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peeped  in  at  this  moment,  and  none  for- 
bidding, made  bold  to  join  the  two. 

'Kisses  and  confidences  !'  cried  Maude. 
'  What's  this  all  about  !  I  suppose  you 
will  ask  us  all  to  be  bridesmaids?' 

Violet  pinched  her  sister's  arm. 

*  You  and  Nellie  will  both  be  late  if  jou 
stay  chattering  here.  I  am  ready  for 
dinner,  and  Pinfold  will  be  fuming  in  your 
room.  I  am  going  to  put  Ella's  flowers  in 
for  her.' 

Maude  and  Nellie  ran  oiF  to  dress,  and 
Violet  helped  Ella  with  her  fastenings,  and 
then  put  some  of  Barry's  beautiful  red 
roses  into  her  hair ;  which  done,  she  turned 
Ella's  face  up  towards  her  own,  and  gave 
her  a  hearty  kiss. 

'You  look  so  lovely,  dear  little  Ella!' 
she  said  affectionately. 

'  Even  if  I'm  lovely,'  laughed  Ella,  '  you 
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can't  call  me  little — I  am  a  good  five  foot 
five;  and  I  believe  I  weigh  more  than  nine 
stone,  and  that's  above  the  average,  you 
know.' 

Yiolet  laughed  and  kissed  her  again,  and 
they  went  away  down  together.  Just  as 
they  reached  the  drawing-room  door.  Ella 
turned  abruptly  to  her  cousin,  and  caught 
her  hand. 

'  Yiolet,'  she  whispered  falteringly,  '  don't 
leave  me  alone  with  him.' 

'  Dearest !'  uttered  Yiolet,  seeing  that  the 
lovely  face  was  quite  pale,  and  the  dark 
eyes  wide  and  dim  with  fear. 

^  You  won't,  Yiolet?  Promise — promise,' 
she  repeated. 

'  Whatever  you  wish,  dear  child,'  said 
Yiolet  soothingly,  and  they  went  in  to- 
gether. 

That  night,  when   all  her  cousins  were 
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peacefully  and  comfortably  asleep,  and 
Barry  had  forgotten  his  happy  day  in 
happier  dreams,  Ella,  with  her  face  crushed 
into  her  pillow,  was  crying  as  if  her  heart 
was  breaking,  thinking  of  her  poor  little 
home  and  hard  old  life,  and  the  dear  com- 
panions who  had  made  all  its  bitterness  so 
sweet,  in  spite  of  all  their  troubles  and 
hardships.  She  felt  it  was  all  slipping 
away  into  the  past  for  ever,  and  what  was 
the  future  giving  her  instead?  Who  would 
care  for  the  things  she  cared  for,  read  the 
books  she  loved,  or  wander  with  her  across 
the  bound  of  the  seen  and  the  practical,  and 
the  reasonable  and  the  temporal,  into  the 
unseen,  the  visionary,  the  spiritual,  the 
eternal  ? 

She  dried  her  eyes  and  argued  with  her- 
self that  this  was  no  hardship  ;  she  thought 
of  Barry,  and  told  herself  he  was  a  good. 
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clever,  upright,  kindhearted  man,  and  tliat 
she  was  vain  and  foolish  to  dare  to  fancy- 
he  was  not  good  enough.  Was  he  not 
much  better  than  she  deserved? 

And  with  that,  woman -like,  she  fell  to 
crying  and  sobbing  more  bitterly  than 
ever. 


CHAPTER  X. 


'  Den  Menschen  adelt 
Den  tiefstgesunkenen,  das  letzte  Schicksal.' 

Schiller. 

HILE  Ella  day  after  day  was  con- 
straining herself  to  suffer  the 
gradual  approaches  of  Mr.  Barry, 
trying  to  get  used  to  him,  to  cease  compar- 
ing him  with  her  fair  ideal,  and  to  recognise 
and  admire  his  good  and  valuable  qualities  ; 
and  while  night  after  night  the  returnmg 
tide  of  those  cultivated  instincts  which  were 
as  her  nature  to  her  rose  and  swept  away 
the  work  of  the  day,  and  she  lay  awake 
through  the  long  lonely  hours,  crying  and 
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aro'uino;  with  herself — the  man  who,  all  un- 
wittingly,  had  come  between  her  and  what 
but  for  him  might  have  seemed  a  very 
happy  fate — come  apparently  for  no  purpose 
except  that  general  frustration  of  human 
will  and  happiness  that  sometimes  seems  to 
form  part  of  the  scheme  of  life  in  this  world 
— Eomilly  was  following  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful traces  of  his  wife  from  one  German 
watering-place  to  another,  utterly  without 
success. 

Walking  alone  amongst  gay  summer 
crowds,  with  a  restless,  wistful  look  in  his 
eyes  that  somewhat  belied  his  English  non- 
chalance of  bearing,  he  often  felt  keenly  the 
hopeless  fatuity  of  his  pursuit.  He  was 
tolerably  well  aware  by  this  time,  partly 
from  liis  own  slow  convictions,  partly  from 
the  plain  and  unsparing  remarks  of  people 
who  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  tell  the  truth 
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to  him,  that  his  worldly  wisdom  was  meagre, 
not  to  say  microscopical  ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  his  deficiency  unfortunately  did  not 
supply  the  want,  but  only  weakened  his 
young  confidence  in  his  own  fine  impulses, 
and  often  interposed  to  make  him  hesitate 
when,  he  afterwards  felt,  promptness  of 
action  might  have  accomplished  all  he 
wished. 

Then  again,  he  felt  himself  to  be  ab- 
solutely without  clue  or  method.  He  knew 
the  sort  of  place  where  Yictorine  was  most 
likely  to  be  found,  and  he  thought  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  her, 
however  disguised,  if  he  saw  her  ;  that  was 
his  entire  stock  of  wherewithal  to  prosecute 
his  search. 

'  Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought,' 

he  might  well,  as  he  wandered  under  the 
lindens   and   horse-chestnuts   and   vaguely 
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scanned  scores  and  hundreds  of  passing 
faces,  call  himself  a  ridiculous  fool.  He 
spent  hours  roving  about  the  public  saloons 
and  less  reputable  haunts,  careless  that  his 
evil  report  and  wicked  ways  were  carried 
home  and  commented  on  in  familiar  circles, 
intent  only  on  finding  the  counterpart  of 
the  face  that  was  ever  before  his;  eyes. 

'  I  was  not  born  to  be  a  detective,'  he 
said  to  himself  once  when  he  had  climbed 
the  hill  above  Baden  Baden,  to  get  away 
from  the  crowd  which  began  to  madden 
him,  and  thrown  himself  down  under  the 
trees  where  it  was  shady  and  tolerably 
quiet,  where  at  least  those  strange,  shifting 
faces  could  not  compel  him  to  look  at  them, 
though  the  merry  music  of  the  band  floated 
up  to  his  unwilling,  weary  ears  and  kept  a 
thousand  mingled  memories  stirring  in  his 
brain. 
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Across  the  hated  vision  of  that  handsome, 
painted  face,  with  its  bold  eyes  and  wealth 
of  rich  bright  hair,  which  was  stereotyped 
upon  his  soul,  came  incongruous  recol- 
lections of  flower-shows  in  his  boyhood,  his 
coming  of  age,  military  reviews,  theatres, 
summer  fetes  in  Paris,  balls  at  Christmas- 
time long  ago — all  strung  upon  the  magic 
chords  of  the  music  ;  and  then  to  take  him 
by  surprise — so  it  always  came — a  vivid 
memory  of  that  afternoon  in  Worsley's 
studio  and  of  Ella's  showing  him  the  draw- 
ings for  the  picture — Ella,  whose  hand  had 
rested  in  his,  whose  lovely  eyes  had  filled 
with  tears  for  him,  who  afterwards  had  been 
so  cold  and  so  severe,  who  had  taken  his 
empty  heart  at  unawares,  so  that  he  himself 
knew  it  not  till  the  sea  was  rolling  between 
them. 

He  knew  it  now,  however,  and  started  u|) 
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as  he  became  conscious  whither  his  thoughts 
had  taken  him,  for  it  was  forbidden  ground, 
and  he  almost  ran  down  the  grassy  slopes, 
till  he  found  himself  once  more  amongst 
that  eternally  shifting  throng  that  now 
formed  a  strange  world  around  him,  familiar 
but  utterly  unknown. 

*  Thank  God !'  he  breathed  as  he  paused 
on  a  gravelled  sweep  of  terrace,  overlooking 
the  beautiful  river  and  richly  wooded 
country,  and  bared  his  head  to  the  breeze, 
— '  Thank  God,  I  am  here  and  not  there  ; 
and  so  help  me  heaven,  I  will  not  go  back 
without  my  wife !' 

In  the  abyss  of  his  uncertainty  it  was 
something  to  be  resolved  at  least  to  keep 
away  from  England  as  long  as  he  was  in  any 
doubt  as  to  his  wife ;  and  each  time  that  his 
thoughts  brought  him  round,  as  they  con- 
stantly would,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  re- 
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collection  of  Ella  and  the  miserable  impos- 
sibilities of  his  life,  he  strengthened  himself 
in  his  resolve,  and  thanked  heaven  that, 
however  unhappy  he  might  be,  at  least  he  was 
safe  from  doing  worse  than  he  had  yet  done. 
At  first  he  only  felt  a  vague  relief,  as 
day  after  day  went  by,  and  still  no  clue  to 
Victorine's  whereabouts  could  be  found;  but 
at  length  the  suspense  and  growing  excite- 
ment became  well-nigh  intolerable,  and  he 
sometimes  thought,  as  he  used  to  think 
when  he  was  with  her,  that  he  must  soon 
go  mad  and  escape  it  that  way.  He  found 
he  was  losing  his  self-control,  and  yet  could 
not  rouse  himself,  or  compel  his  faculties  to 
his  will.  He  knew  that  people  stared  and 
turned  to  watch  him  ;  once  or  twice  he 
found  himself  accosting  people  he  did  not 
know,  and  saying  words  which  he  could 
not  account  for;  he  feared,  at  last,  lest  he 
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should  tell  his  story  to  some  of  them — 
shout  it  out,  perhaps,  amongst  the  crowd 
— and  the  horror  of  this  idea  would  keep 
him  in  his  room  for  days  together,  afraid  to 
trust  his  disordered  nerves  to  the  bewilder- 
ing influence  of  the  hateful,  crowded  place. 

After  examining  visitors'  books  at  nu- 
merous hotels,  and  always  in  vain,  it  came 
into  his  mind  that,  more  probably  than  not, 
Yictorine  had  dropped  his  name.  It  wa 
long  since  she  had  applied  for  money  to  his 
lawyer,  and  he  wondered  whether  she  knew 
of  the  change  in  his  circumstances,  and  had 
determined  to  be  entirely  independent  of 
him  since  he  had  now  so  little  to  give.  He 
knew  her  proclivities  well  by  this  time, 
and  felt  that  very  likely  she  was  now  figur- 
ing as  an  Italian  princess,  a  Polish  countess, 
or  some  other  high-born  and  titled  person- 
age— a  part  she  could  play,   no  doubt,  to 
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perfection — assuming  all  the  airs  of  rank 
and  wealth,  and  enjoying  all  the  while  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  duping  the  ad- 
miring crowd,  who  were  sure  to  hang  round 
her  and  follow  in  her  wake. 

The  utter  futility  of  his  attempt  came  home 
to  Komilly  more  forcibly  than  ever  as  this 
thought  opened  up  new  vistas  of  perplexity 
and  impossibility,  and  he  saw  that  he  might 
spend  a  hundred  lives,  if  he  had  them,  in 
wandering  over  the  world  looking  for  a 
person  whose  very  name  he  no  longer  felt 
sure  he  knew,  and  might  spend  them  in 
vain. 

It  was  useless  remaining  any  longer  at 
Baden,  and  yet  there  appeared  no  sufficient 
reason,  if  he  left  it,  to  determine  him  to 
choose  one  place  rather  than  another.  Once 
he  thought  he  would  just  go  and  bury  him- 
self in  some  old-world  town — Prague,  for 
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instance  —  try  and  forget  that  he  was 
Eomilly  ;  try  and  hide  from  his  own  eyes 
the  ruins  of  the  past,  and  hve  there  out  of 
reach,  at  any  rate,  of  the  temptation  which 
he  had  left  in  England.  But,  besides  the 
impossibility  of  it,  his  conscience  recoiled 
from  abandoning  his  search  altogether  ; 
hopeless  as  it  was,  he  still  felt  compelled  to 
go  on.  The  idea  that  his  bodily  and  mental 
health  alike  were  failing  him,  gave  a  tempo- 
rary impetus  to  his  energy,  and  he  suddenly 
decided  to  try  Monaco,  and  went  there 
without  further  delay.  It  was  not  till  he 
found  himself  in  that  beautiful  heaven  upon 
earth,  of  which  man  has  made  a  hell,  that 
he  remembered  that  the  regular  season  was 
over,  and  the  great  mass  of  people  dispersed 
for  the  hot  weather.  JSTot  that  the  conduct 
of  other  people  was  likely  to  be  any  guide 
to  Yictorine,  but  it  was  to  him  another 
VOL.  II.  37 
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instance  of  his  own  dreadful  want  of  any- 
thing like  business  power.  Once  at  Monaco, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  Paris  or  Brussels 
would  have  been  a  far  more  likely  place  in 
which  to  find  her.  Scenery,  he  knew,  had 
no  charms  for  her,  but  the  Bohemian 
crowds  of  mingled  nationality  who  throng 
popular  watering-places,  and  such  towns  as 
Brussels,  Paris,  or  Vienna — these  were 
necessary  to  her  pleasure,  almost  to  her 
existence. 

Despairing  already  of  finding  her  at  Mo- 
naco, its  loveliness,  nevertheless,  tempted 
him  to  linger  there,  although  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  say  whether  the  pleasure  of  the 
listless  present  was  not  all  outweighed  by 
the  painful  memories  that  revived  in  the 
once-familiar  scene,  stirred  by  the  old  sounds 
— the  tinkling  of  mule-bells  and  snatches 
of  country   songs  ;  by  the  heavy  scent   of 
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myrtle  and  heliotrope  that  came  on  the 
warm,  o-entle  Trmcl. 

The  place  was  comparatively  empty,  and 
after  a  couple  of  days  there,  although  fairly 
convinced  that  Yictorine  vras  not  am.ong 
the  lingerers,  he  felt  the  peaceful  beauty  of 
his  surroundings  tend  to  soothe  his  harassed 
mind,  and  put  new  life  into  his  limbs,  and 
made  this  his  excuse  for  sta}ing  longer  than 
his  quest  demanded. 

Hour  after  hour  he  wandered,  deliciously 
alone,  by  the  sleepy  azure  sea  under  the 
cloudless  sky,  enjo3n.ng  the  heat  wliich  had 
driven  most  ^dsitors  away  northward  or  to 
Switzerland  ;  or  lay,  half  obhvious  of  his 
troubles,  '  stretched  out  beneath  the  pine,' 
all  amongst  the  myrtle  scrub,  with  silvery, 
dusty -looking  caper-plants  hanging  out  of 
rock  cre^-i-ces  between  him  and  the  sky  ;  or 
he  climbed  the  scarped  terraces,  and  sat  in 
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some  sheltered  nook  watcliing  the  yellow- 
sailed  boats  creeping  across  the  water  before 
the  idle  breeze  ;  or  walked  amongst  the 
grey,  rustling  olives  and  fragrant  orange - 
trees,  and  saw  far  to  westward  the  dark 
purple  hills  stretch  into  the  sea  ;  and  for 
awhile  a  sort  of  dreamy  lethargy  came  to 
dull  the  gnawing  pain  that  had  been  eating 
away  his  very  life,  and  though  he  knew  it 
could  not  last,  it  was  too  sweet  that  he 
should  rashly  drive  it  away,  or  seek  by  force 
to  break  its  welcome  spell. 

Solitude,  indeed,  was  grateful,  and  yet — 
when  was  man  ever  content  ? — he  felt  an 
intense  craving,  growing  day  by  day  more 
urgent,  for  human  sympathy  and  wise  coun- 
sel. Counsel,  perhaps,  he  might  still  make 
shift  to  forego;  but  sympathy,  a  heart 
which  might  receive  and  partly  share  his 
trouble — this  he  began  to  feel  he  could  not 
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do  without.  Xot  that  he  met  anyone  in 
whom  he  was  tempted  to  confide,  but  the 
loneliness,  at  first  so  sufficing,  began  already 
to  be  a  burden.  He  was  like  a  man  struck 
with  mortal  sickness,  to  whom  each  change 
brings  brief  respite  and  transient  hope,  only 
that  the  cold  hand  of  death  may  make  itself 
more  surely  felt  as  the  ne^^^less  of  the 
change  wears  away.  In  ten  days  he  felt 
that  he  was  worse  than  when  he  left  Baden. 
'  If  I  don't  get  out  of  this,'  he  said  to 
himself  one  evening,  as  he  returned  slowly 
and  listlessly  to  his  hotel,  '  1  shall  soon  not 
be  able  to  go;'  and  then  the  fancy  crossed 
his  mind,  '  Well,  and  why  shouldn't  one 
die  here  as  well  as  at  Vienna  ?  Why  run 
away  fi^om  such  a  welcome  solution  of  one*s 
troubles  ?'  But  his  manhood  was  still  proof 
against  such  a  thought,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  try  Vienna  at  once  before  he  grew 
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any  worse.  And  then  more  than  ever  it 
struck  him  how  ludicrous  was  this  wild- 
goose  chase  upon  which  he  was  engaged! 
and  he  pictured  himself  pursuing  his  quest 
all  over  Europe  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
years.  Only  then  he  reflected  that  his 
mental  and  physical  endurance  would  not 
much  longer  withstand  the  strain. 

As  he  turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of 
the  town,  he  was  aware  of  a  tall  lady  in 
black  walking  towards  him;  and,  as  his 
custom  was  now,  he  glanced  at  her  face  as 
she  came  near,  and  was  somewhat  disagree- 
ably surprised  to  recognise  a  person  whom 
he  had  seen  at  Baden,  and  who,  he  remem- 
bered, he  had  once  or  twice  fancied  was 
watching  him. 

As  their  eyes  met  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
been  prepared  for  his  looking  up,  for  she 
slackened  her  steps  and  turned  towards  him 
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a  little  with  a  timid  deprecating  gesture 
which  partly  disarmed  his  annoyance,  and 
made  him,  almost  unconsciously,  moderate 
his  already  lingering  steps. 

^  Ah  !  pardon,  monsieur  !'  she  said  in 
French ;  '  forgive  the  liberty  which  I  take 
in  addressing  you '  she  paused,  over- 
whelmed aj^parently  with  nervous  confu- 
sion. 

Eomilly  stood  still  and  bowed,  and  waited 
for  her  to  go  on ;  another  glance  at  her  face 
told  him  that  she  was  very  pretty,  and  he 
wondered  vaguely  what  it  was  that  he  had 
disHked  about  her ;  her  voice,  too,  was 
sweet,  and  her  accent  irreproachable. 

'  Your  name,  monsieur,'  she  went  on, 
coming  a  step  nearer,  '  is  it  not  Romilly  ? — 
Lewis  Romilly?' 

He  felt  instinctively  that  his  riddle  was 
about  to  solve  itself,  and  answered  eagerly. 
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'  Yes,  yes,  Lewis  Eomilly !  Why  do  you 
ask  ?     What  have  you  to  say  ?' 

The  timid,  hesitating  expression  of  her 
face  smoothed  itself  away,  and  the  look  of 
subdued  sadness  that  took  its  place  made 
her  seem  ten  years  older  than  she  did  at 
first.  She  did  not  answer  all  at  once,  but 
looked  thoughtfully  into  the  distance  for  a 
moment,  and  then  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his 
face  with  an  expression  that  made  a  sudden 
chill  about  his  heart. 

^  For  God's  sake,  madame!'  he  uttered 
hoarsely,  '  say  it  out — tell  me — Yictorine  ?' 
he  could  not  ask  a  definite  question,  and  at 
the  moment  his  eye  fell  upon  the  new  crape 
she  wore,  and  his  presentiment  of  evil 
seemed  to  leap  to  its  fulfilment. 

She  looked  towards  the  town,  and  then 
along  the  way  he  had  come.  '  Let  us  walk 
where  we  can  be  alone,'  she  said,  as  if  to 
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herself,  moving  forward,  and  he  turned  and 
walked  beside  her  in  feverish  anxiety  and 
fear. 

'  Mr.  Romilly,'  she  said,  as  they  passed 
into  the  evening  shadows  amongst  the 
olives,  '  mine  is  a  hard  task — you  will  not 
make  it  harder  for  me  ?  I  see  you  are  ill ; 
I  entreat  you  to  call  ap  all  your  self-com- 
mand in  listening  to  what  I  have  to  say.' 

'  Madame,  I  have  no  self-command,' 
Romilly  replied  with  an  hysterical  laugh 
which  made  her  shrink  and  look  up  in 
alarm.  *  If  you  would  say  the  worst  at 
once  there  is  some  chance  of  my  taking  it 
like  a  man  ;  but  I  am  not  myself,  and  your 
hesitation  maddens  me.'  He  hardly  knew 
what  he  was  saying;  he  felt  inclined  to 
laugh,  to  set  off  running  at  full  speed,  to 
cry,  perhaps,  there  and  then  before  this 
woman,    whom  he  instinctively  hated — he 
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might  be,  he  thought,  now  on  the  very 
verofe  of  losino-  his  reason — or  was  it  2:one 
already  ?  Was  all  this  a  delusion  of  his 
useless  brain  ? 

His  companion  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  the  touch  steadied  his  unstrung  nerves. 

'  Yictorine  is  dead,'  she  faltered,  dropping 
her  eyes,  which  could  not  meet  the  sudden 
frenzied  eagerness  of  his  gaze.  He  shook 
off  her  hand,  and  in  turn  seized  her  arm  and 
gripped  it  so  hard  that  perhaps  he  hurt 
her,  for  she  gave  a  little  cry. 

'  Tell  me  all  you  know  instantly  and 
briefly,'  he  said  sternly,  for  there  was  a 
slight  tinge  of  coquetry  about  her  manner 
that  revolted  his  inmost  soul,  and  so  dis- 
turbed him  that  he  could  barely  realize 
what  she  told  him. 

'  Ah  !  Have  a  little  patience,  monsieur  !' 
she  pleaded;  '  you  frighten  me.     Your  poor 
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Victorine  was  my  dearest  friend — \\e  were 
indeed  as  sisters ' 

'  Go  on,'  interrupted  Komilly  in  an  agi- 
tated voice,  and  she  hurried  on. 

^  And  since  she  parted  from  you  in  the 
spring  at  Mentone  we  were  much  together/ 
she  said  nervously,  for  Eomilly's  grasp  of 
her  arm  was  enough  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  a  stronger-minded  woman.  '  I  make  it 
short,  monsieur — I  make  it  short  !  AVe 
sailed  in  a  little  boat  upon  the  sea — there 
comes  a  storm,  a  sudden  wind — the  little  boat 
is  upset  —  only  three  of  us  are  saved — 
Victorine,  my  poor  Victorine  is  lost  !'  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  Komilly 
di'opped  her  arm  and  stared  before  him  in 
silence. 

The  French  lady  wept  bitterly  for  some 
minutes  ;  then  trying  to  calm  herself  a 
little,  she  looked  up  through  her  tears  and 
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said  :  '  I  am  so  thankful,  monsieur,  that  I 
have  met  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  have  been 
seeking  your  wife  these  many  weeks.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ?'  Romilly  asked 
in  surprise. 

'  Did  I  not  see  monsieur  at  Baden^  watch- 
ing every  face  that  passed  you  ?  Was  not 
your  name  well  known  to  the  world  there  ? 
Best  of  all  to  me  who  was  the  friend  of  your 
unhappy  wife.' 

'  Then  how  is  it  that  you  did  not  tell  me 
then,  what  you  have  concealed  till  now?' 
demanded  Romilly,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  doubting  the  good  faith  of  a  fellow- 
creature. 

'  I  was  afraid — I  knew  not  how  to  speak,' 
she  confessed,  speaking  low  and  timidly. 
'  At  last  I  resolve  to  speak — I  look  where 
monsieur  may  be  found,  and  lo  !  he  is  gone 
to  Monaco.' 
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*  That  is  ten  days  ago/  said  Eomilly, 
fixing  his  eyes  in  painful  scrutiny  upon  her 
fair  face. 

*  Ah,  monsieur  !^  without  further  explana- 
tion she  pointed  to  the  thick  crape  she  wore, 
and  turned  away  her  face  with  a  fresh  burst 
of  tears.  .  Romilly  divined  that  since  he 
had  seen  her  in  Baden,  some  heavy  sorrow 
had  come  to  her.  His  heart  smote  him,  and 
his  manner  softened. 

'  Madame,  I  am  rude — unkind,'  he  said, 
more  gently  than  he  had  yet  spoken.  '  Will 
you  make  allowance  for  me  ?  And  now,  tell 
me,  where  is  my  wife  buried  T 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  as  scarcely 
understanding  his  question. 

'  Where  can  I  find  Victorine's  grave  ?'  he 
asked,  and  the  words  suddenly  brought  the 
hot  tears  to  his  eyes. 

The  lady  pointed  to  the  sea  lying  smooth 
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and  still  under  the  fading  sunset,  gleaming 
with  a  thousand  opal  tints  and  shifting 
silvery  shadows  between  them  and  the  far- 
off  hills. 

,  Romilly  understood  ;  with  bowed  head 
and  trembling  lips  he  turned  and  walked 
away  along  the  terrace  by  which  he  had 
come,  and  was  soon  lost  to  siofht  amonsfst 
the  long  shadows  of  the  trees. 

Once  absolutely  alone,  he  threw  himself 
down  with  his  face  upon  his  hands  and 
wept.  The  shock  had  been  very  great,  for 
the  possibility  of  her  death  had  never 
crossed  his  mind  ;  and  now,  although  his 
love  for  her  had  long  since  been  extinguished, 
the  knowledge  that  mutual  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation  could  never  heal  the  past 
filled  his  heart  with  inexpressible  remorse. 
He  recalled  their  strange,  cruel  parting  at 
Mentone,  when  he  had  refused  to  touch  her 
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hand;  the  echo  of  her  mocking  laughter 
was  still  in  his  ears,  and  those  careless 
words  about  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  '  Ah, 
Yictorine  !'  he  thought,  *  if  you  had  known 
that  it  was  the  last  act — that  it  would  never 
rise  again — would  you  still  have  laughed 
and  mocked  ?  And  I — would  I  have 
parted  from  her  so— she  the  first  passionate 
love  of  my  youth  ?' 

He  felt,  as  who  would  not  feel  at  such  an 
hour,  that  he  might  have  done  better,  might 
perhaps  have  averted  the  calamity  that  had 
wrecked  their  lives,  might  have  been  more 
patient,  more  conciliating. 

When  he  was  somewhat  calmer  he  rose, 
and  walked  slowly  along  the  twilight  slopes 
and  terraces  till  he  came  once  more  in  sight 
of  the  sea  lying — a  broad  sheet  of  pearly 
silver — trembling  in  the  ruffling  breeze,  the 
lovely  evening  view  framed  in  by  masses  of 
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climbing  pink  roses  that  hung  in  tangled 
luxuriance  all  about  the  trees  around  him, 
and  spread  their  summer  perfume  on  the 
air.  Gazing  with  misty  eyes  upon  that 
'  vast  and  wandering  grave/  words  that 
Dregert  had  once  said  came  back  to  him. 
'  The  dead  bear  away  our  resentment  to 
their  graves  ;  we  cannot  keep  it  back  ;'  and 
he  felt  that  all  his  bitterness  against  her  had 
passed  away,  and  only  left  him  the  sad, 
humiliating  sense  of  failure,  the  feeling  that 
he  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and 
the  burden  he  could  not  bear  taken  away 
for  ever. 

'Oh,  Yictorine  !'  he  murmured,  bending 
his  uncovered  head  before  the  mighty 
mystery  of  life  and  death,  '  God  have  mercy 
on  us  both !' 

Finding,  on  his  return  to  his  hotel, 
that  the  French  lady  from  Baden  had  taken 
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up  her  quarters  there,  he  asked  if  she  would 
grant  him  another  interview  before  he  left, 
as  he  proposed  to  do  at  once,  for  Switzer- 
land. 

She  received  him  in  her  private  sitting- 
room,  and  presented  her  husband,  a  short, 
stout  person,  with  a  little  black  moustache 
and  blue  shaven  cheeks,  who  looked  very 
curiously  at  Komilly,  whose  story  he  no 
doubt  knew  well. 

From  them,  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
Komilly  gathered  the  main  details  of 
Victorine^s  life  since  they  had  parted. 

'  Where  is  that  paper,  mon  ami  f  madame 
asked,  turning  to  her  husband  ;  '  the  account 
of  the  accident  ?' 

Monsieur  jumped  up  and  went  into  an 
adjoining  room,  whence  he  presently  re- 
turned with  a  battered  little  newspaper, 
which  he  put  into  Komilly's  hand,  pointing 
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to  the  paragraph  which  contained  the  story 
of  the  ill-fated  pleasure- trip. 

'  The  Countess  Yictorine  von  Siera- 
kowski  T  Romilly  looked  at  his  com- 
panions inquiringly,  and  the  lady  coloured 
and  walked  away  to  the  window. 

Her  husband,  however,  with  very  little 
embarrassment,  explained  that  latterly 
Victorine  had  been  considered  the  wife  of 
the  Count  Sierakowski,  and  hinted  that 
if  Eomilly  had  deliberately  abandoned  her 
to  her  own  devices,  he  could  hardly  take 
exception  at  it.  He  even  thought  Yictorine 
had  acted  with  great  feeling  and  delicacy  in 
dropping  his  name. 

Romilly  had  no  more  to  say,  and  took 
a  somewhat  abrupt  leave  of  the  two,  who, 
however  well  intentioned  they  might  be 
according  to  their  own  peculiar  code,  in- 
spired him  with  an  invincible  repugnance. 
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and   reminded   him   only   too    strongly   of 
all  that  he  would  now  fain  forget. 

Feeling  only  an  intense  craving  to  escape 
from  every  old  association  and  be  alone 
upon  the  threshold  of  his  altered  life,  he 
left  the  lovely  Riviera  behind  him  the 
next  day,  and  went  northward  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  summer  among  the  Swiss 
mountains. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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